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PERSONALIZING ENGLISH TEACHING 


CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


There is no royal road to learning. There is no royal road to teaching. 
There is no one way of teaching English or of teaching any other subject. 
Only extremists assert that they have educational panaceas. Moderate, 
thoughtful people see in every educational advance a supplement to what 
teachers have known before, rather than a substitute which wipes out or 
absolutely antiquates all preceding school practice. It is quite possible to 
be a progressive, even a creative progressive, without calling everyone who 
preceded you an “old fogy.” 

Within our generation a new idea has become firmly established in the 
school world. It is education for individuality. We are not the first who 
ever thought of it or practiced it, although in truth it has never been so 
widespread as now. And if we have wisdom and moderation as well as 
enthusiasm we shall not regard it as a cure-all for every instructional ill. 

Mankind, for the preservation of the prestige it has attained in the world 
in which it is placed, takes good care to educate its children. In each genera- 
tion no small part of its effort goes into this work. But until our own day, 
and indeed now everywhere except in our own land, the emphasis was placed 
almost altogether on educating only certain privileged children and only a 
particular type of child. The necessity of educating all the children of all 
the people was not felt. Men were not supposed to be equal. Government 
and society were an autocracy or an oligarchy, and it was not felt a hardship 
or an injustice that many people would be throughout life underprivileged 
and comparatively ignorant commoners. But democracy and greatly in- 
creased prosperity have put an end to this. A large part of the educational 
problem now is to lay hold of every child, no matter what his condition of 
life, his parentage, or his temperament. 
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The type of education which America inherited was one-sided. It could 
well afford to be. It served excellently its own time and the society which 
produced it, but it would not do, in an unmodified form, for us now. It 
did not require the development of individuality, and it did not particularly 
have to teach the vernacular language. Pupils were only from family stock 
with enough, or perhaps too much, individuality; personality and pride were 
developed in them from babyhood. The problem of the school was to compel 
conformity. Probably even the physical thrashings, so common then, al- 
though repugnant to modern taste, were not such unsound pedagogy then 
as they would be now. The youngsters whipped were, not in themselves 
but through family prestige and pride, rampant individualists. And as for 
the vernacular language, they had learned that too, from babyhood, in homes 
that used it well. 

There are two aspects of education. One is the acquiring of knowledge. 
The other is the development of attitudes and habits. They are supplemen- 
tary, not mutually exclusive. But the particular business of the school, until 
our own day, has been to insure the first. The home—of which, alas, there 
is in America comparatively little left—has cared well for the second. What 
the youth gained in school was facts. These were hammered into him—into 
all youths alike, without discrimination. What mastery he gained of activities 
and the profitable use of the facts thus inculcated came to him outside the 
school, but there was a watchful and competent family to direct him; it was 
not a school problem. 


Thus it is that the tradition of the school has been the inculcation of 
knowledge. Not the making of citizens or even of worthwhile personalities 
has been the academic objective, but a service to mankind in general by 
handing down to picked youths of the oncoming generation, so that they 
in the fulness of time might in their turn hand down, the stored-up intellec- 
tual treasures of information which man has been patiently acquiring and 
transmitting since the beginning of the racial life upon earth. The school 
has sought scholars, and has freely and with a clear conscience sent away 
from its halls the youths who were not, or who could not easily be made, 
scholars. 

Now, clearly, no reasonable person is hostile to the best phases of this 
office of education. None but a madman would want the chain of accurately 
transmitted knowledge broken. There must be scholars and the training of 
scholars. Lut steadily, in America in recent years, the proportion of educa- 
tion in general which is permitted to be devoted exclusively to scholarship 
and the training of scholars is diminishing. There is wide insistence that 
not only the elementary school and the high school, but also the college shall 
bring well-chosen educational procedures to bear on young people who are 
not of the scholarly type, but of various different temperaments. There is 
wide insistence that the entire American school system shall be developmental 
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of all the young people of the land, so that each individual may grow into 
the best of which he is capable. The schools are commanded to educate 
all, and not to discard any. Furthermore, this new task is to be carried on 
alongside the old, in the same institutions. 

In the picking and training of scholars and in transmitting knowledge no 
flexibility is required or, perhaps, even desirable. But in educating truly 
all sorts and conditions of young people the greatest flexibility is requisite. 
In fact, the established teacher is obliged himself to develop almost an 
entirely new professional personality. There are great changes also which 
must be made in the subject matter, for the traditional curricular materials 
are not adapted to training young people in the way of effective living in their 
own generation. 


English and the teaching of English constitute only one field among many, 
all of them touched by the new ideals and principles of education. The 
changes just referred to in general are occurring in English. Established 
teachers are being made over, and a new type of young teacher is being 
produced in the schools of education. And the content of school English 
is being greatly revised. All these changes are, it might be said, in the direc- 
tion of personalizing English teaching. It is being made into an effective 
tool for shaping young people for active participation in the world of today. 

The content of the school curriculum in English is undergoing even more 
changes than the content of other fields. All fields are becoming more 
worldly, made up more of materials which are not merely traditional but 
definitely useful in present-day life. But English is being changed for 
another reason also. 

In its content English has always been less defensible than most of the 
other school subjects. To put the cause bluntly, we may say that it has 
been loaded with much lumber which does not belong rightly to it. The 
reasons are historical. 

When English came into the curriculum, some generations ago, it secured 
entrance as a substitute for Latin. It was brought in, by educational re- 
formers, not without a great struggle. It was strongly opposed by en- 
trenched forces. It made its way slowly and held with difficulty the ground 
it gained. Its chief strength, in the competition, lay in the claim that it 
could do, in the school, all that Latin could do. As a modern language and 
aS the vernacular speech of America, it had two advantages; but the crux 
of the contest was in the questions of formal organization and of difficulty. 
Those were the days of firm belief in mental discipline. English would have 
lost to its competitor if its advocates had not shown painstakingly that it 
has a grammar as elaborate as that of Latin, in fact practically identical with 
this, and that its difficulty to pupils is fully as great. All this was largely 
propaganda, but it was put forward so often and so well that its advocates 
came to believe it themselves. And when they had won the contest and had 
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placed English firmly as a school subject, they made it indeed just as much 
like Latin as possible, even if violent wrenching was required. 

Now, English is, in truth, a difficult language, not an easy one. And it 
has a grammar. But chiefly, in its real essence, it is difficult in ways that 
Latin is not, and its real grammar is perhaps more unlike Latin than it is 
like it. Consequently, what we have inherited as English grammar, and 
what we have as such been teaching to pupils, is largely but a creation of the 
schoolmasters. If Latin had not been the prevailing school language before 
English broke into the curriculum, it is safe to guess that English grammar 
would never have been as we have known it. 

Along with grammar largely transposed bodily to suit the occasion, the 
school masters imported into English also prosody and rhetoric, which had 
served well, in Latin, to make students groan. 

English literature took the place of Latin literature. And the method of 
teaching it by means of millions of minute doses of word-analysis was devel- 
oped from the word-by-word approach to literature which had been stand- 
ardized in Latin. 

All this constitutes the “English” which the modern school inherited. No 
similar accident had happened, fortunately, to the other school subjects. We 
teachers of English are now engaged busily yet carefully and conservatively 
in extricating the language as it really is and literature as it should be taught 
from the mess in which our subject came to us. 

Among the changes which are similar to those going on in other fields, 
not unique because of historical conditions, there are various simplifications 
of both language and literature curriculum materials which aim, in general, 
to cut the amount down to what seems to be “minimum essentials” of con- 
tent. Not all which is really English need be used regularly in school. Some is 
not appropriate to the immaturity of youngsters. Some is employed in actual 
life with such low frequency of occurrence that its social value is negligible. 
And some should be dropped out because there are other things, of clearly 
greater value, on which the time available can more profitably be spent. 

There is a tendency (which can be classified, probably, among what has 
just been said) to subordinate purely British literature to a choice of writ- 
ings from a wider, or at least a different, field. American authors have 
gained in this revision, especially as substitutes for comparatively inferior 
English writers whose bid for attention was not on their real merit. Euro- 
pean and other foreign literature is also coming in. The chief tendency 
in the revision of literary materials, however, is away from authors and 
nationalities as decisive factors, and toward social and ethical materials. 

All this revision of content is seen, when scrutinized, to be in the direc- 
tion of personalization of instruction. A wider range is appearing, so as 
to appeal to more various types of young people, and a more direct applica- 
bility to real life is being brought about. 
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If we turn from the content of school English to methods of instruction, 
we may readily note that in the personalization of English teaching there 
is occurring, in our time, much progress along two lines. 

First, the individual pupil is being assisted greatly, by means of readily 
used diagnostic tests, followed by exercises and drills, in acquiring factual 
knowledge and in becoming definitely aware of his particular points of 
strength and weakness and of his exact gains as he improves. In drawing 
from the treasure house of stored-up learning which the race has handed 
down, an individual pupil is no longer of necessity lost in the midst of a 
group or a multitude of his fellows. 


Such exercises, tests, and drills are by no means the alpha and omega of 
excellent teaching. They afford one element among many. They must be 
supplemented. They individualize and particularize the process, and thereby 
make learning easier to each pupil. But in general they do not individualize 
the materials, but require all pupils to master the same. Furthermore, some 
of the methods of individual instruction are rigid not only in the content but 
also in the process they require, so that they are not nearly so well suited 
to all young people as at first they seem to be. There is still a need for 
greater flexibility in this type of help for the teacher—exercises and drills 
which will adjust both content and road to learning to the needs of every 
individual child. 

Secondly, there is real personalization of teaching itself which is now 
being brought about. This is the consummation of individual instruction. 
It is the adjustment, from moment to moment and day to day, of both con- 
tent and pedagogical approach to the temperament of each pupil. And keen, 
able teachers are now learning to do this regarding all the pupils in large 
class groups. 

In general, this kind of teaching aims at effecting the development of each 
pupil from within and at least somewhat subordinates to this aim the inculca- 
tion of formal subject matter. A class in creative English composition or 
one in the active appreciation of literature, taught in this manner, can be 
little short of marvelous. 

There is no one way to educate. An essential feature of the individualiza- 
tion of instruction is to have a great variety of means of approach to stu- 
dents. If a teacher has only one method, he probably cannot really person- 
alize his teaching. No set method can be real individual instruction; a part 
of the time, for all pupils, and all the time, for at least a few pupils, it will 
be formal and inapropos. This is true no matter how clever the method, 
how definitely labeled as “individual,” or how widely promoted. 

Growth is effected from without and from within. The best teachers use 
every approach. They inculcate formal knowledge. They stimulate per- 
sonal growth from within. They instil formal knowledge both by group 
instruction and by teaching addressed to individuals only. There is a 
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nucleus of knowledge and of culture which, no doubt, should be common to 
all educated persons. Even when producing personal growth from within 
a pupil, the best teachers employ also restrictive measures. For no indi- 
vidual can be thought well educated whose development has become so freak- 
ish and peculiar that he is thereby rendered likely to live unhappily and 
unprofitably in the world as it is, in fact, constituted. Personalized teaching 
does not mean no guidance whatever, but only stimulus. But in the hands 
of an excellent teacher the world from without and the personal possibilities 
from within are brought together and skilfully blended into a continuous 
educational process which oppresses no individual more than is absolutely 
necessary and somehow at some point fits into the essence of every child. 

The schools of education are making progress. The statements here made 
are not purely theoretical; the teachers are actually being developed for 
work such as has been described. Progress is not uniform in rate; there 
are good reasons for saying, indeed, that at the present moment much teach- 
ing is in a reactionary condition. Whenever the theory of progress over- 
reaches the actual materials available for the newly trained progressive teach- 
ers to use, there is sure to be an ensuing spasm of ultraconservatism. In 
some respects, particularly regarding language, we have been going through 
a few years of such a period. In the long run, its significance is only that 
it was required as a brief time for consolidation. 
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COMPARATIVE RESULTS OF DIFFERENT METH- 
ODS OF SCORING TEST PAPERS 


J. B. SHOUSE 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


When one surveys the field of standardized tests he is likely to be impressed 
with the appearance of a considerable variety of methods of scoring per- 
formances, and perhaps to wonder whether there is any unique virtue in the 
technic peculiar to any particular test. It is the aim of this paper to canvass 
the situation with a view to discovering the relations of these various proce- 
dures to each other. 

The most common types of scoring procedure that may be isolated are the 
following: (1) count-of-total-performance or count-of-number-of-exercises- 
correctly-performed; (2) cumulative or summation method; (3) value-of- 
total-performance ; (4) value-of-most-difficult-exercise. These four methods 
will be illustrated by citation of standardized tests which employ them, in the 
hope of making the somewhat tangled situation as regards scoring methods 
appear a bit simpler. In the illustrations no attempt will be made to provide 
complete and detailed descriptions, but only to make essential statements. 

The first named method, count-of-total-performance, is well illustrated by 
Monroe’s revised silent reading test; for rate score one counts exact number 
of words read per unit of time; for comprehension score one counts number 
of paragraphs correctly handled. One could readily identify this with the 
cumulative method by assuming that the value of each exercise in the test 
is unity, and that the total score is determined by summing the values of all 
the exercises correctly performed. This method requires no further ex- 
position. 

The cumulative or summation method is the one in most common use; one 
simply assigns values to the several test exercises and adds together the 
values of those correctly performed; the allotted values may or may not all 
be equal to one another; one may introduce the use of partial credits for 
partially correct performances on some exercises without departing from the 
essence of the method. Because this is the commonly used procedure it 
will be employed as the point of reference in the discussion of other proce- 
dures. There is no aspect of this common method that particularly needs 
discussion save the effect upon scores when values assigned to the several 
test exercises are not of uniform magnitude. 

The Trabue completion-test language scales may be used as an illustration 
of the application to standardized tests of the common cumulative method of 
scoring. For proper treatment of each exercise a credit of two points is al- 
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lowed ; for slightly imperfect treatment a single point is allowed; the points 
earned on the several exercises are then summed to make the score. 

When weighted values are assigned to test exercises, weights may be de- 
termined upon the basis of relative importance, time consumption or relative 
difficulty. The original Monroe silent reading test is a good illustration of 
the use of weighted values for the test exercises. 

We can determine effect of use of weighted values only when we score test 
performances with uniform values for exercises and also with weighted 
values, and observe the departures in the second case from the order estab- 
lished by the use of uniform values or calculate the correlation between the 
two series of scores. 

Trabue completion-test language scale B was given to 793 eighth grade 
pupils. Papers were scored according to the procedure recommended by 
Trabue. For each sentence correctly completed two points were allowed; 
for each sentence completed with minor imperfection a credit of one point 
was allowed; the Trabue key was the basis of decision in every case; the 
score for each paper was obtained by adding together the points earned on 
the several exercises; this provided a series of scores determined by the 
cumulative method with uniform values for the test items. Papers were then 
re-scored, exact difficulty values of the exercises being used in place of uni- 
form values, half of the difficulty value being allowed in case of the minor 
imperfections in performance. The values employed were those given by 
Trabue, ranging from .96 to 10.76, the interval being approximately one point 
throughout, although not absolutely uniform. 

To illustrate the possible changes in relative scores we may cite the case 
of two pupils who were members of the same class. On the first scoring each 
pupil received a score of 8 points; on the re-scoring one was given a score 
of 10.14 and the other a score of 16.64. On first thought, one is inclined 
to anticipate a considerable shaking up in relative ranking of the members of 
a group taking this test, when the weighted values are substituted for the 
uniform values of exercises. On second consideration, we recall the general 
rule that the effect of any component in a composite score does not depend 
upon the magnitude of the allowance for that component but upon the dis- . 
persion of performances upon it. Effect of using weighted values will de- 
pend upon prevalence of lapses on relatively easy exercises and recoveries 
in the more difficult portions of the test. Since pronounced degree of laps- 
ing is not common, it follows that, on a priori grounds, we should not antici- 
pate any radical effect to result from substituting weighted values for uni- 
form values of exercises. 

What actually happened we may see in results from a single class of 28 
members. If we arrange the scores in descending order as they were ob- 
tained from the scoring with uniform values for exercises, and then put 
beside each score the score obtained on the same paper when weighted values 
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are used, we find that we have still an arrangement practically in descending 
order, only two scores out of 28 being out of order. The use of weighted 
scores gave to one pupil a position above four others who stood above him 
on first scoring; in the other case the use of weighted values stepped the 
pupil up one place. 

To test further the effect of use of difficulty values for the several exer- 
cises in place of uniform values we may consider class results from the re- 
scoring of 451 papers written by 15 eighth grade classes. The median of 
each class was determined from the original scores. The median score of 
each class was again determined after the weighted values were substituted 
for the uniform values of exercises. The first median scores were arranged 
in descending order and the median scores of the second scoring were placed 
in parallel column. The second column of medians retained the descending 
order aspect except for two cases out of the 15. The use of the weighted 
values sent the median score of one class above another class which had been 
just ahead of it when uniform values were used; in the other instance, the 
class concerned was stepped up two places. 

Judging from this and other experiments, it is a fair conclusion that the 
results obtained by the use of test item values weighted according to difficulty 
or importance or time consumption will not materially differ from general 
results obtained by the use of uniform values. The simpler process of using 
uniform values for test exercises is therefore to be recommended. 

We come now to consideration of the third method mentioned above, using 
as score the value-of-total-performance. McCall advocates abandonment of 
the use of different values for the several exercises of a scaled test, but 
favors the determination of the score from the total performance of the 
pupil, a difficulty value being allowed for the total performance. The diffi- 
culty of doing any particular number of exercises is, of course, to be deter- 
mined from the per cent of a typical group who can achieve that performance. 

The number of questions or exercises or test elements that any subject 
of a test can perform correctly is here spoken of as his total performance. 
That is, the total performance is determined by a simple count of correct 
responses. The first step in this method is therefore identical with the first 
method listed above. McCall’s idea is that the difficulty of this total per- 
formance varies with the number of exercises, and that the difficulty value of 
his total performance should stand as the subject’s score on the test. Ob- 
serve that it is not stated that difficulty is proportional to the number of 
exercises correctly performed. 

Suppose that we take the results already referred to as obtained from the 
giving of the Trabue completion-test language scale to 793 eighth grade 
pupils, and that from these results we determine the difficulty values of the 
several possible total performances. When we do so we find a fairly uni- 
form step in difficulty from performance to performance. In other words, 
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the difficulty value of any total performance may be thought of as an initial 
or basis amount plus a multiple of a certain increment. 

Let K represent the difficulty or scale value of doing a single exercise in 
the test, and K + M the value of doing two exercises; we find that K + 2M 
is the difficulty value of a performance of three exercises, etc. The series of 
difficulty values for the possible performances is then K, K + M, K + 2M, 
K + 3M,K + 4M...K + (N-1) M, where N represents the number of 
exercises in the test. If, from each item in this series, we deduct the con- 
stant K-M, then we have left a series reading thus: M,2M,3M,4M...NM. 
In other words, the series of difficulty values in this method correlates per- 
fectly with scores obtained by the cumulative method with uniform value for 
exercises when M is that value. 

The preceding statement is entirely true with respect to any group of sub- 
jects, such as a grade group or an age group. When we come to consider 
the case of different age or grade groups we find a different situation facing 
us. The difficulty values for the series of total performances for a fifth 
grade will differ from the series of difficulty values for the several total per- 
formances in the sixth grade in respect that the constant basic element is 
different for the different grades. In other words, the starting point of 
credit, or the zero point, is not the same for different groups of subjects. 
This is the peculiar characteristic of the value-of-total-performance method 
of scoring test papers. It can, of course, only be used on standardized mate- 
rial, or it can only be used on unstandardized material by going through a 
process of determination of values which is virtually the same as the process 
of standardizing values. There may be advantages in having a different 
zero point for different groups of subjects, but the fact remains that so long 
as we are considering any one group the scores present exactly the same pic- 
ture of the relative performances of the members of the group as do the 
scores obtained by the commonly used cumulative method. 


For an illustration of this method we may go to the Burgess test in silent 
reading. Twenty paragraphs are provided; a time limit is imposed; a count 
of correct responses is made; the value of any total performance is at once 
read from a table. The value of any total performance depends upon the 
grade to which the pupil belongs. The value of 50 appears to have been given 
arbitrarily to the median performance of each grade group tested in the 
standardization process. Except at the very extreme performances the uni- 
form step in difficulty from performance to performance has been given a 
value of 6 points. Consequently the zero point is not placed at the same total 
performance for any two grades. 

The peculiar advantage of this method consists in the fact that a mark of, 
let us say, 90, is as easily earned by a pupil of one grade as by a pupil of an- 
other grade. The persistent fact is that, within any group, results on this 
method march consistently with results by the cumulative method. 
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Finally, we must consider the fourth method listed above, the use of 
value-of-most-difficult-exercise as score. McCall has made the following 
criticism of this method: “To call a pupil's score the scale value of the most 
difficult test element done correctly is subject to the objection that pupils 
are unable frequently to do correctly test elements of less scale value. De- 
pending as it does upon a single test element, the score would also be rather 
unreliable.” McCall’s first objection to the method is so easily obviated 
by a slight correction, viz., a set-back for exercises not successfully per- 
formed, that it need not be taken too seriously. 

Probably the best example that we may call to attention is the Buckingham 
scale in arithmetic. Without trying to state all of the facts characteristic of 
this scale we may note that there is a series of thirty problems for which 
difficulty values are provided. Essentially there is a uniform step in diffi- 
culty from problem to problem throughout the series or, at least, for our 
purposes, we may speak as though there were. Buckingham proposes the 
simplest possible type of scoring procedure. From the value of the most 
difficult exercise correctly performed, one subtracts the value of the uniform 
difficulty step for each exercise not correctly performed. Let us ‘suppose 
that a pupil performs correctly six exercises, misses on one, performs cor- 
rectly three more, misses two, succeeds on another, and then breaks down 
completely. The pupil has performed correctly the thirteenth exercise and 
to determine his score we take the value of the thirteenth exercise, deducting 
from it three times the uniform difficulty step because the pupil has missed 
on three exercises. The pupil’s final score then is the value of the tenth 
exercise, the pupil having done correctly ten exercises. Since there is a uni- 
form difficulty step in the series of problems, the value of this tenth exercise 
is really the value of the first exercise plus nine times the increment of diffi- 
culty. Let K be the value of the first exercise, and M be the scale step 
from exercise to exercise. Then the series of values of the problems is K, 
K+ M,K + 2M, K + 3M...K + (N-1)M, where N represents the 
whole number of exercises in the test. The correction for error is always 
a multiple of M; consequently the scores after correction are always found 
in the series just stated. 

Suppose that from each item in this series of exercise values we should 
subtract K-M; then our series becomes M, 2M, 3M, etc., which correlates 
perfectly with the series K, K + M, K + 2M, Kk + 3M, etc. The simple 
series resulting from this subtraction might just as well be used as the other 
series of problem values. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that we were to use M as the uniform value 
of the several exercises, regardless of the fact that they are not of uniform 
difficulty, and apply the cumulative method of determining scores. Then 
the series of possible scores would be as follows: M for one correct, 2M for 
two corrects, 3M for three corrects, etc. It is apparent then that the method 
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of using as score the scale value of the most difficult exercise done, with 
correction for errors on the easier exercises, is essentially the same as the 
cumulative method in common use. That being the case, McCall’s second 
objection to the method disappears. His criticism is valid only in case no 
correction for errors is made. 


A more complicated technique is used by VanWagenen and his associates, 
The particular test in mind in the following statement is a Posey-VanWage- 
nen geography scale. The essentials of the scoring system are as follows: 
the test is divided into three divisions, and the exercises are scaled as to 
difficulty ; one first finds in a table the uncorrected score for any number of 
corrects in the middle portion of the test ; at this point it is apparently assumed 
that all of the exercises of the easiest third of the test have been correctly 
performed; one corrects this first score by adding an amount provided in 
another table, the amount of the correction depending upon the number of 
corrects in the most difficult third of the test; one then makes a second cor- 
rection by subtracting an amount read from still another table, the deduction 
depending upon the number of errors in the easiest third of the test. The 
amounts to be added and subtracted are not directly proportional to the num- 
ber of corrects in the most difficult section or to the number of errors in the 
easiest division of the test. Some other factor is at work to determine the 
magnitude of the corrections. 


Throughout the scale there is a uniform difficulty step of one point. One 
might expect that a pupil who does correctly one exercise in the third division 
would have one point added to his score; he is entitled to 114 points; for two 
corrects, 3 points are added; for three corrects, 5 points are added; for four 
corrects, 7 points are added; for five corrects, 9 points are added; for six 
corrects in the most difficult third of the test, 12 points are added. It is 
unnecessary to carry that tale farther. 


If one should do correctly all of the exercises of the first and second divi- 
sions of this test his score would be the scale value of the last problem in 
the second division, namely, 84. If one should do, in addition, one exercise 
in the third division, his score would be, not 85, as we might expect from 
the Buckingham procedure, but 85%; if one should do still another exercise 
from this most difficult portion of the test his score would be 87, not &6, etc. 
The probability of success on problems still more difficult than any that are 
included in the test is estimated from the actual performance on the third 
division, and an increment of score is allowed in proportion to that proba- 
bility. Consequently, the more one earns on third division exercises, the 
more there is allowed for probable corrects in a hypothetical fourth division 
of the test. This unearned increment of score is allowed on the theory that 
the subject of a test has a right to be tested to the limit of his ability, and 
that, when one is deprived of the opportunity to display the last resource of 
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his ability, he must be granted a reasonable increment of score according to 
his actual performances. 

In similar manner it is discovered that the correction to be made for errors 
in the first division of the test seems to involve a fine or deduction based 
upon the assumption that a test subject who makes errors on this section of 
the test would also make errors, although fewer of them, on a still easier 
portion of the test, were such easier portion provided. 

We may say, then, that in this illustration the Buckingham procedure is 
applied, or would be applied if the test were completed by offering exercises 
so easy that no one could conceivably miss them, as well as exercises so diffi- 
cult that no one could conceivable do them correctly. 

The conclusion that one is entitled to reach is that the various scoring 
schemes employed in the standardized tests of this period, unique as they 
often seem to be, are generally capable of reduction to the cumulative form, 
or that the results obtained by them are fairly consistent with those obtained 
through the application of the cumulative method. In so far as results ob- 
tained by the invented methods do differ from those of the cumulative method, 
they are not convincingly more accurate or more just than those the time- 
honored procedure produces. 
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REMEDIAL CASES IN ARITHMETIC: 
CASE 2' 


ROY EVANS 
Parkview School, Shreveport, Louisiana 


Case 2 is a fourth-grade boy of high intelligence who was reported for 
deficiency in arithmetic. He had enjoyed excellent educational advantages 
and had made normal grade progress in school. 


I. Extent of Stupy TIME 
This study was made between April 11 and May 27, 1929, a period of 
about six weeks. 


II. Stratus 
The Pittsburgh Arithmetic Scale, Form A, was given on April 11 with 
the following results: Addition, 6; subtraction, 2; multiplication, 4; divis- 
ion, 3; total, 15. This represented an arithmetic age of eight years six 
months, according to the test norms. 


III, Dracnosts 
A. Sources. The diagnosis was based on data secured from the follow- 
ing sources: (1) Buswell-John Diagnostic Chart for Individual Difficulties 
in the Fundamental Processes of Arithmetic, (2) school records, (3) confer- 


ence with the grade teacher, (4) observation of the child’s behavior, and 
(5) informal tests. 


B. Detailed Data, 1. Buswell-John Diagnostic Chart. A careful checking 


*This is the second of four case studies in arithmetic. Like the one which has pre- 
ceded (Peabody Journal, November, 1929) and the two which are to follow, this article 
is devoted to a condensed account of what took place in the case of one child who was 
having difficulty in arithmetic. Because of the space limitations it has been necessary 
to omit all except the essential parts of the voluminous notes which the author, Mr. 
Evans, took during the course of the study. In the September, 1929, issue of this 
Journal the reader will find (pages 100-7) a detailed statement concerning (1) the pur- 
pose of these reports; (2) the general procedure employed, together with a description 
of the tests used; and (3) the point of view and theory of teaching and learning which 
determined the nature of the remedial instruction. All four studies were made under 
the direction of Professor W. A. Brownell, of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
who is responsible also for the editing of the reports. 

The subject of this study is a boy of high intelligence (I. Q. 122). The teacher will 
recognize in his reactions with respect to arithmetic certain characteristics which she 
may have observed in some of her more intelligent pupils,—the special interest in new 
processes and the explanations therefor, the marked distaste for the mechanics of num- 
ber, and the dislike for drill. She will also see well illustrated the effects of one type 
of inadequate initial instruction in this boy’s continued use of combinations which had 
been incorrectly learned. She may well note the novel but apparently effective use of 
the more complicated arithmetical processes (long division, problem-solving) as means 
for motivating the mastery of less complicated processes (the number combinations, 
short division, etc.). 


— 
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by means of the Buswell-John Chart disclosed the following weaknesses in 
Case 2’s processes of dealing with the fundamental operations of arithmetic: 


Addition: 
al Errors in combinations 
a2 Counting 
a3 Added carried number last 
a5 Repeated work after partly done 
a7 Wrote number to be carried 
a8 Irregular procedure in column 
al0 Grouped two or more numbers 
al3 Lost place in column 
al9 Derived unknown combinations from familiar ones 
* Attempted to add two columns at the same time 
Subtraction: 
sl Errors in combinations 
s2. Did not allow for having borrowed 
s3 Counting 
s4 Errors due to zero in minuend 
s21 Confused process with division 
* Irregularity in borrowing when borrowing occurs in successive 
columns 
* Attempted to subtract entire number rather than considering 
one column at a time 
Multiplication : 
ml_ Errors in combinations 
m2 Error in adding the carried number 
m6 Forgot to carry 
mll Counted to carry 
m15 Errors due to zero in multiplicand 
m20 Repeated part of table 
m23 Based unknown combination on another 
m3l Wrote wrong digit of product 
Division: 
Errors in division combinations 
d2_ Errors in subtraction 
d3 Errors in multiplication 
d5 Found quotient by trial multiplication 
dl3 Wrote remainders in problem 
dl4 Omitted zero resulting from zero in dividend 
d24 Error in reading 


No knowledge of long division process 


*Not listed by Buswell-John. 
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2. School Records. At the beginning of the study, this boy had a chrono- 
logical age of nine years six months, a mental age of eleven years six months, 
and an intelligence quotient of 122. His achievement age as indicated by 
school records was far below his mental age. He had been a behavior case 
in school for several years on account of emotional instability, but at the time 
of this study seemed to be showing some improvement in this respect. He 
was under weight and according to records of physical examinations had 
been so for a number of years. 

3. Conference with Grade Teacher. Case 2 had been encountering diffi- 
culty in arithmetic for some time. The only subject which seemed especially 
to attract him and in which he showed marked proficiency was art. The 
teacher emphasized the fact that the boy had had an unusual history and that 
ordinary instructional methods were not likely to be of great value. She 
also made clear the fact that much harm might be done him through wrong 
motivation since pressure of any kind was apt to excite the nervousness 
which the boy appeared to be gradually overcoming. 

4. Observation of the Boy’s Behavior. Further diagnostic data were se- 
cured through observation of the boy’s behavior from day to day. Such 
information is reported in this connection though much of it was not ob- 
tained until later in the study. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the boy was his attitude toward 
drill. He did not care for the mechanical operations which appeal to many 
elementary pupils, nor did he share the satisfaction which comes to mauy 
children through the manipulation of abstract numbers. He was anxious 
to learn new operations, but he was unwilling to undergo what was for him 
the “drudgery” of making new operations habitual. Hence, due to lack of 
interest, it was often necessary to discontinue instruction on a process even 
though his level of performance was far from satisfactory. 


A second important characteristic of Case 2 was his power of sustained 
attention when his interest was aroused. On such occasions adults walking 
about or talking in the same room made no observable change in the amount 
or quality of his achievements: If the subject was of interest to him and 
of value according to his standards, he worked; otherwise, his performance 
was only perfunctory. 


The third prominent feature was his instability and “nervousness” in direct 
contrast to his ability to concentrate. He was extremely affected by adverse 
criticism or by any action of instructor or classmates which tended to indi- 
cate a poor impression of his ability. At such times added nervous strain 
was clearly discernible in exaggerated involuntary contractions, especially, 
of hand and facial muscles. There were, also, marked variations in the 
degree of his nervous tension; on certain days he seemed to be especially 
excitable and then he became easily fatigued and easily discouraged. 

A fourth characteristic observed in Case 2 was his general lack of initia- 
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tive. Whenever anything appeared to be unduly difficult and he was not 
confident of his ability to meet the demands of the situation, he hesitated 
and showed distaste for the work. ‘This attitude, it is true, prevented care- 
lessness and reduced the number of his errors in computation, but it greatly 
slowed down his rate of work and thus lowered his total accomplishment. 

5. Informal Tests. Informal tests were given frequently and these aided 
greatly in diagnosing the strengths and the weaknesses of the boy in various 
processes. Remedial measures were instituted, modified, and discontinued 
largely on the basis of the results secured from informal tests. 


IV. RemMepiat INstRucTION 


A. General Plan. The general purpose of the remedial instruction was 
to remove the special handicaps which faced the boy in his attempts to deal 
with the fundamental operations of arithmetic. An effort was made to teach 
in such a way that the boy would gain a clearer understanding of number 
processes and number relations. The instructor worked directly with the 
boy’s processes, finding out those which were ineffective and supplying him 
with others that could be used to better advantage. 

The remedial instruction employed with Case 2 is described in the next 
section under the six headings which are listed below. It will be observed 
that these headings are stated in the form of objectives and that in the first 
five, there are indicated the specific forms of weaknesses in procedure as 
they have been classified in the Buswell-John Chart: 


1. To secure mastery of the addition and the subtraction combinations 
on which the diagnosis had shown him to be deficient (al, sl). 

2. To secure mastery of the multiplication and the division combina- 
tions on which he was deficient (ml, dl). 

3. To obtain improvement in performing higher decade and column 
addition (a2, a3, a7, a8, al3). 

4. To obtain improvement in subtraction (s4). 

5. To provide instruction in further computation in multiplication 
and division (m2, m6, m15, m31, d2, d5, d13). 

6. To furnish practice for the maintenance and improvement of abili- 
ties already established. 


B. Detailed Account of Remedial Instruction. 1. Addition and Sub- 
traction Combinations (al, sl). The first need seemed to be to assist the 
boy to master the addition and the subtraction combinations on which he was 
deficient. The diagnosis with the Buswell-John Chart had shown that the 
boy had difficulty with the following: 


348 944 94 


Informal tests covering the 100 addition facts and the 100 subtraction 
facts showed difficulty on the following, also: 


i 
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546 642 846 6-35 
0-4 


These addition and subtraction combinations were re-taught during this 
study. Objective materials such as books, chairs, lockers, toothpicks, etc., 
were used in order to make work concrete and meaningful. After the fact 
was once established in as impressive a manner as possible, the card con- 
taining the sum or difference of the two numbers was kept in a handy place 
for reference at any time of hesitancy. It is probable that some time was 
wasted in attempting to build up meanings for these number facts and pro- 
cesses. Later developments made it clear that the boy already had sufficient 
understanding of the simpler facts to have justified immediate practice look- 
ing to habituation of the combinations as such. 


Certain combinations seemed to be erroneously fixed in the boy’s mind. 
Such errors were positive in character; that is, they represented something 
more than simply the inability to state the correct results. For instance, the 
sum of 5+ 2 was given as 8 on the first diagnostic test. Even after de- 
velopment and carefully devised drill to insure mastery, the error of 8 as 
the sum recurred frequently.? 


Charts containing the addition and the subtraction combinations were used 
freely in combating such errors. At the first sign of hesitancy, the boy was 
encouraged to consult the chart. The necessity of carefully planned initial 
instruction in the combinations is particularly well illustrated by the case 
of this boy; his formation of incorrect associations at the time of first learn- 
ing had remained as a harmful influence in his subsequent work. The prob- 
lem here was, therefore, not that of developing meaning but rather that of 
leading him to substitute correct for incorrect responses. The use of the 
customary types of drill pads was inappropriate as a means of leading the 
boy to form correct associations. Unsurpervised use of such materials sim- 
ply provided him opportunity to cement the wrong rather than to strengthen 
the correct association. It became necessary therefore to have him an- 
nounce his answer for such combinations in order that he might be pre- 
vented from reverting to his unsatisfactory procedure. 


2. Multiplication and Division Combinations (m1, dl). The diagnosis 
at the beginning of the study had established the fact that Case 2 had much 
difficulty with multiplication combinations involving 6, 7, 8 and 9; some 
difficulty with combinations involving smaller numbers; and difficulty with 
most of the division combinations. ‘The approach to the multiplication com- 
binations was made through addition. The boy was able to give the products 
of the nines in written form but not orally. This is the manner in which 


*This type of error has been well discussed by Myers. See: G. S. Myers, Tragedy 
of Errors, Educational Review, V. 73: 48-53, Jan. 1927. 
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he derived the products of the nines. He wrote down or 
thought of two parallel columns of digits as illustrated at the 
left, one column beginning with 0 and ending with 9, and 
the other with the digits in reverse order. He multiplied by 
counting down these columns the number of times indicated 
by the multiplier of 9 and then by combining the digits which 
were on the same horizontal line. For instance, to secure the 
product of 39, he counted down three lines and then 
placed together the 2 and 7 to make 27. It was later discov- 
ered that he would go to much trouble to find out by this 
method the product of two digits when 9 was one of them. 

Case 2 also solved his multiplication facts involving 8 in a peculiar man- 


UHL 
WW 


(0) 8 ner. He reported his procedure as, “Take away 2 each 
(1) 6 time, then put in the ten’s place the figure which seems 
(2) 4 right.” Thus he obtained his products: 1 
(3) 2 2x 8= 16; etc. By what process of reasoning or through 
(4) 0 what suggestion he had arrived at this method could not 
(4) 8 be discovered. 

(5) 6 His method of multiplying with 7 was similar to that 
(6) 4 with 8. He said, “Take away 3 each time, then put in ten’s 
(7) 2 place the figure which seems right.” He said that he had 
(8) 0 tried to work out a similar plan for the 6's, but that he 


had to give it up. 

Nothing was said to discourage these methods, but definite attempts were 
made to have him substitute automatic responses for these computations. 
The fact that he was able to construct such an elaborate scheme whereby he 
might gain the facts he needed showed that he had adequate conceptions 
of the number relationships involved and that he was ready to advance to 
the next step of habituating the multiplication combinations themselves. He 
readily understood that such methods as he regularly used required much 
time and he saw the reasons for desiring instantaneous answers for the 
combinations. He prepared a cardboard chart containing the 100 multi- 
plication facts and kept this for reference whenever he needed it. 

The division facts were taken up in connection with the multiplication 
combinations and were in some instances derived from the latter. Case 2 
prepared a division-combinations chart similar to the one for multiplication 
and was encouraged to use it freely instead of employing his roundabout 
procedures, as in the case of 7, 8, and 9. 

3. Higher Decade and Column Addition (a2, a3, a7, a8, al3). Case 2 
added the carried number last (a3) and usually wrote down the number to 
be carried (a7). The best methods of dealing with the carried number were 
considered with arguments for one or another practice. The boy decided 
that he should keep the number to be carried in mind and that he should add 
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it first to the new column. He tried faithfully to follow the new plan which 
he had decided was more efficient. He added the carried number first in all 
instances observed from that day until the end of the study, but occasionally 
he did revert to his old habit of writing down the carried number. 

In the addition of columns of five or six figures the boy frequently re- 
sorted to counting (a2). That he was using this primitive procedure was 
revealed by the rhythmical movements of his fingers and occasionally by 
the groups of dots which he made while hesitating. It was evident that he 
was doing a great deal of counting. He was friendly and perfectly frank, 
yet the instructor was not able to elicit from him an account of his processes. 
Many times there were pauses at the end of which the boy gave the correct 
result. Signs of tension showed that he was not idle during this period, 
but questioning failed to bring a statement of his procedure. 

The boy was given many examples in addition to assist him in eliminating 
irregular procedures in the column (a8) and in preventing him from losing 
his place (al3). Such work was done aloud under the direct observation 
and questioning of the instructor so that practice would not be obtained on 
undesirable procedures and so that effective and economical procedures might 
become habituated. 

4. Subtraction (s4). Remedial instruction was employed to help Case 2 
in dealing with those examples in subtraction in which there was a zero in 
the minuend. Observation of the boy’s processes made clear the fact that his 
difficulty was due to ignorance of the correct procedure in borrowing in such 
examples, especially when the next column to the left also involved borrow- 
ing. The process was explained in order that he might understand how 
such borrowing could be done, and supervised practice followed. 


5. Further Computation in Multiplication and Division (m2, m6, m15, 
m31, d2, d5, d13). The processes involved in multiplication by two-digit 
multipliers seemed to be fairly well understood by Case 2. Such errors as 
he made were chiefly due to deficiencies in the multiplication combinations 
(m1) and to failure to carry out accurately the mechanical operations which 
were understood. Errors in carrying (m2, m6), errors in writing wrong 
digit of product (m31), and errors due to zeros (m15) were discussed care- 
fully with the pupil to be certain that he understood fully the methods and 
the number relations involved. Practice followed under the direct obser- 
vation of the instructor in order to obtain drill on desirable methods. 

The boy made many errors in short division (d1, d2, d5, d13). Examples 
in short division which involved no carrying were taken up and these were 
followed by others having 1, 2, or 3 as the carried numbers. Examples 


requiring the mental subtraction of large numbers were not used. The pupil 


ceased writing remainders (d13) since he found it unnecessary. He also 


found less need for resorting to trial multiplication (d5) to discover quo- 
tients. 
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The approach to long division was made through short division. The 
pupil readily understood that he was now putting down on paper what he 
had previously carried in his mind in short division. The instruction pro- 
ceeded step by step in terms of gradually increasing difficulty. The drill 
materials and technique of teaching recommended by Knight-Ruch-Stude- 
baker! were followed closely. The boy had the desire and the determination 
to succeed in long division, probably because the other members of the class 
were learning it and because the new steps of difficulty appealed to him. 
Progress was rather rapid. As ability in long division increased, informal 
tests showed a corresponding improvement in the manipulation of the sim- 
pler facts of subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

6. Practice to Maintain and Improve Skills. After the number combina- 
tions on which the boy was deficient had been developed, repetitions were 
needed in order that associations might be strengthened by use. There was 
also need that satisfaction should follow practice on the associations. The 
ordinary games failed to motivate drill work on number combinations. The 
very numerous types of drill cards and pads seemed to offer very little in 
the way of challenge. Nevertheless, some use was made of the Buswell- 
John Teaching and Practice Exercises in Arithmetic, and of other similar 
materials. These included practice on the simple number facts of the four 
fundamental processes, higher decade addition and subtraction, multiplication 
by one-digit and by two-digit multipliers, short division, and long division 
by two-digit divisor. 

It has been said that the boy was of an extremely nervous temperament. 
He seemed to dislike any kind of speed test. On account of this aversion 
to speed tests and on account of danger of harmful nervous reaction to too 
great speed pressure, a high rate of speed was never emphasized nor sought. 
Though his work was frequently timed, the directions were merely to work 
at a fair rate without wasting time. The boy was usually accurate in his 
work but not rapid. 


As Case 2 showed so little interest in arithmetic computations, it was 
decided to depart from the customary methods of instruction in the mechan- 
ical operations and to give him work in problem-solving. The purpose of 
this work was not to train him in the technique of attacking problems, for 
he appeared to have this well in hand; but, on the contrary, problem-solving 
in this case was used frankly as a means of motivating practice and of im- 
proving skill in the mechanical operations. Case 2 was interested in life 
problems and showed considerable ability in solving them. He seldom made 
an error in choosing the correct process, and he computed carefully and 
accurately if he made any attempt at all. 


*F. B. Knight, J. W. Studebaker, G. M. Ruch. Standard Service Arithmetics. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1928. 
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V. Evivences oF IMPROVEMENT 


A. Objective Evidence. 1. The Pittsburgh Arithmetic Scale. At the 
conclusion of the remedial instruction the Pittsburgh Arithmetic Scale, Form 
A, was given to Case 2. The results of the initial and the final tests are 
placed in the following table to facilitate comparison. 


TABLE I. 


ANALYSIS OF INITIAL AND Enp Tests TO SHOW IMPROVEMENT—PITTSBURGH 
; ARITHMETIC SCALE 


Attempts Rights 
Type of Operation 

Initial | End Gain Initial | End Gain 

Test Test Test Test 
7 8 1 6 8 2 
6 7 1 2 5 3 
6 7 1 + 0 
6 5 -1 3 3 0 

Tee 25 27 2 15 20 5 

Arithmetic age before remedial instruction 8 yrs. 6 mos. 
Arithmetic age after remedial instruction...................... 9 yrs. 8 mos. 


While the comparative data in the above table indicate the large gain of 
over a year in arithmetic age as a result of the remedial instruction, the in- 
structor believes that actually, in one particular at least, the gain was greater 
than is here shown, and that the absence of objective evidence of this gain 
is due to a weakness in the test used. It will be noted that the data in the 
above table indicate no progress in long division. This does not at all agree 
with results from informal tests on this point. An examination of the Pitts- 
burgh Scale reveals the fact that the long division examples used are: 


63/5607, 37/3197, 56/48,306 85,/695,322,550 


In three of these four examples the first digit of the quotient is not the 
apparent digit. In the first three examples, six of the seven digits in the 
quotients are not the apparent digits. Three of the four examples have re- 
mainders. Hence it is clear that this scale provides no measurement for the 
beginning steps in long division. A test with more carefully devised grada- 
tions in the beginning phases of long division would probably have indicated 
considerable improvement in Case 2’s ability in this respect. 

2. Informal Tests. The results secured from informal tests offer further 
evidence that Case 2 made distinct gains in many phases of arithmetic work. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN ABILITY AS REVEALED BY INFORMAL TESTS 


Type of Operation 


Score Before 
Remedial Instruction 


Seore After 
Remedial Instruction 


a. Addition combinations 


b. Subtraction combinations |21 combinations correct, 2 


c. Mixed column addition (3/5 correct, none incorrect, four 


to 6 columns) 


d. Multiplication by two-digit|4 correct, 2 incorrect, four 


multiplier 


e. Division combinations 


27 combinations correct, 


2 incorrect, two minutes 


incorrect, two minutes 


minutes 


minutes 


78 combinations correct, 


none incorrect, same time 


62 combinations correct, 1 


incorrect, same time 


9 correct, none incorrect, same 


time 


9 correct, none incorrect, same 


time 


8 combinations correct, 3 in- |31 combinations correct, 2 


correct, two minutes 


incorrect, same time 


B. Less Objective Evidence. 


In Table 3 certain other comparisons are 


made in Case 2’s reactions before and after the remedial instruction. The 
items compared are less objective than those presented in Tables 1 and 2. 


TABLE III. 


Less OBJECTIVE EVIDENCES OF IMPROVEMENT 


Item 


Beginning 


End 


1. AttiTuDE TowaRp ARITH- 
METIC: 
a. Attention 


b. Confidence 


c. Generalization 


Good at times but uncertain 


Lack of initiative 


Some conception of relation 
of facts and processes to 
number system as a whole 


Some increase in power of 
sustained attention 


Some improvement in initia- 
tive in attacking new pro- 
cesses 


Greater ability in generaliz- 
ing arithmetic processes 


2. HABITS AND SKILLS: 
a. Number combinations 

in the four fundamental 
operations 


b. Counting 


c. Zero errors 


d. Borrowing 


e. Writing carried number 


f."Adding carried number 
g. Speed 


h. Accuracy 


Inability to give immediate 
response to many combina- 
tions 


Frequent use of counting 


Difficulties with zeros in sub- 
division 


Many errors in borrowing 


Added carried number last. 


Slow 


traction, multiplication, and 


Much improvement in ability 
to use combinations 


Automatic response substi- 
tuted for counting in many 
situations 


More skill in handling zeros. 


Some improvement in accu- 
racy in borrowing 


Wrote carried number on page|Kept carried number in mind 


usually 
Added carried number first 


Slight increase in speed 


Usually accurate though slow./Slight improvement in ac- 


curacy 
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THE DUTIES OF THE DEAN OF THE PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


W. W. CARPENTER AND W. R. CARTER 
University of Missouri 


In the 6-3-3-2 organization the one who is responsible for the administra- 
tion and supervision of the upper two year unit is usually called the Dean. 
In many schools this position is so new that no one seems to know what the 
job of the Dean should be. In some situations he is given little to do, while 
in others he has broad powers. Newly appointed Deans and the Boards ap- 
pointing them are earnestly seeking information on this subject. 

In an attempt to answer the many inquiries from persons interested in this 
problem, the authors of this article made a tentative list of the duties of the 
Dean by making a careful analysis of several actual situations. For con- 
venience the duties in this list were divided into five divisions as follows: 

1. Personal duties. 
Duties in relation to students. 
Duties in relation to the teaching staff. 
Duties in relation to the community. 
Duties in relation to school authorities. 

This tentative list was then sent to the Deans of the 124 public junior col- 
leges given in the 1928 directory of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges.1 A letter accompanying the list requested the Deans of the various 
institutions to co-operate by checking the duties they actually perform. Op- 
portunity was given to insert duties not included in the original list. Replies 
were received from 51 Deans and of this number 46 were found to be 
satisfactory for use in this report.” 

The frequency with which the various duties are performed by the 46 
Deans is given in Table 1. The original duties and those added by the Deans 
are given under the above 5 sub-divisions; the duties in each sub-division are 
arranged in the order of frequency. Some of the duties with low frequency 
would undoubtedly have ranked higher if they had been included in the 
original list. 


wh 


Personal Duties. Under the heading of personal duties are listed those 
activities which are not directly concerned with students, teachers, the com- 
munity, or school authorities. Several duties added under this division by 
the Deans are reclassified under the other headings used. 


—— yearly by Doak S. Campbell, Secretary, American Association of Junior 
lleges. 

*The names of the Junior Colleges whose Deans co-operated in this study are given 
at the end of this paper. 
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All 46 Deans attend professional meetings, the median number attended 
is four. As might be expected a large number of organizations are repre- 
sented, for many of the associations are regional in character. 

The median teaching load of all the Deans reporting is three and one half 
hours. Fourteen Deans teach no regular classes. The median teaching load 
of those who teach is seven hours per week. 

Duties in Relation to Students. Certain of the duties listed here are con- 
sistently performed by more than the majority of the Deans. To act as 
educational and vocational adviser, to encourage students to attend the junior 
college, to encourage graduates to continue their work in higher institutions, 
to assist the weak and failing student, to advise in matters of personal diffi- 
culty, and to help plan the assemblies, are practically universally performed. 
One Dean reports a very desirable type of activity: a follow-up service to 
students after graduation. 

Duties in Relation to the Teaching Staff. The duties of the Deans re- 
corded under this division indicate an effort to improve instruction by teachers 
meetings, conferences, etc., in the majority of the schools. Approximately 
forty percent of the Deans use classroom observation as a means of super- 
vision. 

In the nomination of teachers four of the Deans are given entire respon- 
sibility; eighty percent are expected to take some part in this important ac- 
tivity. Approximately forty percent of the Deans are expected to rate their 
teachers for the purpose of promotion, salary increases, etc. 

Duties in Relation to the Community. Eighty-five percent of the Deans 
report they furnish publicity for school activities or policies. The local news- 
paper supported by various other methods seems to be almost universally 
used. A large percent of the Deans make talks before the local civic organ- 
izations. One Dean uses the open-house program method of interesting the 
public in its junior college. In addition to keeping the community in touch 
with the problems of the junior college the Dean is rendering very valuable 
service on the problems of general community interest. 

Duties in Relation to School Officials. All of the Deans are responsible 
to some school official or group of officials. Fifty percent report that they 
are directly responsible to the superintendent of schools. Over fifty-eight 
percent of the Deans are responsible for school property. Fifty-six percent 
furnish budget estimates and nearly fifty percent act as a member of a school 
cabinet which makes policies for the entire system. It is interesting to note 
that less than twenty percent of the Deans attend the meetings of the Board 
of Education which discusses and determines the general junior college 
policies. 

The purpose of this paper is to make available, to those interested, the 
types of activities usually performed by Deans of Public Junior Colleges. 
An evaluation of these activities is not attempted. 
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I. Personal Duties— 
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TABLE I 
THE DUTIES OF FORTY-SIX JUNIOR COLLEGE DEANS 


(For the meetings attended see Table 2) 

(For the teaching loads of the 46 Deans see Table 3) 


II. Duties in Relation to Students— 


1. 


General educational adviser to junior college students 


2. Encourage junior college graduates to attend higher institutions and 


. Give special attention to weak or failing students 
. Give advice to students in the matter of personal difficulties other than 


. Vocational adviser to junior college students 
. Help plan assemblies and other student activities 
. Solicit the enrollment of tuition students 
. Act as coach or manager for athletics 
. Act as registrar 
. Chairman of student advisory committee 
. Secure work for self supporting students 
. Handle student discipline 
. Secure loans for needy students 
. Arrange and supervise permanent loan funds 
16. 
17. 


help them to select the school to attend..........ccccscccccsscccecs 


. Encourage local high school graduates to enroll in the local junior 


college 


those of a vocational-educational nature...............ccceeeeceeecs 
Write and edit bulletins for students.................ccccccecccccces 


III, Duties in Relation to the Teaching Staff— 


. Conduct informal conference at the request of the teacher 
. Plan teachers meetings 


. Rate teachers for purpose of promotion, salary increases, etc 
. Visit classrooms regularly for the purpose of observation and super- 


. Assist in making the college catalog 
. Conduct extension classes for the faculty 
. Responsible for teachers observance of rules and regulations of the 


. Make classroom and examination schedules 


. Appoint committees with special duties 


Conduct general teachers meetings and conferences..............+. 


Take some part in the nomination of teachers for positions in the 


eee 


Take charge of class when teacher is absent 


. Supervise the organization and selection of subject matter for each 


course or supervise the selection of textbooks 


Frequency with which 
this duty is performed 


32 
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IV. Duties in Relation to the Community— 


wd 


NO 


Furnish publicity for the junior college...............eeeceeeccoees 
(For types of publicity see Table 4) 


. Appear on programs of local civic organizations..............0+08 
. Confer with community organizations on problems of community 


Confer with citizens of the community on school policies............ 
Active in Sanday school and: church. 


. Personally conduct extension courses for the community............ 
. Confer with superintendent and board of education regarding civic 


Sponsor for botany club for commumnity................ceeceeeeeeees 


in Relation to School Authorities— 
(For the authority to whom responsible see Table 5) 


. Responsible for school property and equipment................. eee 


Act as a member of school cabinet or council to formulate policies 

Reese the school records 

Attend meetings of the Board having jurisdiction over the junior 

(Four others attend occasionally) 


TABLE II 
THE PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS ATTENDED BY 46 JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DEANS 

Number of Junior College 

Organizations Deans reporting attendance 
State Administrative Association .............0ccececccecceeceees 22 
The American Association of Junior Colleges ................24-- 19 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools ......... 2 
American Association for the Advancement of Science ............ 2 
Various Southern California College Meetings ...............+-. 2 
California Educational Research Association .............eee0000- 1 
Schoolmen’s Week of the University of Minnesota ............... 1 
School Science and Mathematics Association ..............0e2000- 1 
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18. Northern Illinois Principal’s Association 


The median number of professional meetings attended was 4. All of the Deans 
attended at least one meeting. 


TABLE III 
THE TEACHING LOADS OF 46 DEANS OF PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Teaching load in 


hours per week Frequency 
0 14 
1 0 
2 3 
3 6 
4 2 
5 0 
6 4 
7 4 
8 1 
9 2 
10 1 
11 0 
12 2 
13 2 
14 1 
15 1 
16 1 
17 0 
18 1 
19 0 
20 0 
21 1 


The median teaching load is 3%4 hours per week. Considering only those Deans who 
teach the median teaching load is 7 hours per week. Fourteen of the forty-six Deans do 


not teach. 

TABLE IV 

MEANS FOR SCHOOL PUBLICITY UTILIZED BY 46 JUNIOR COLLEGE j 

DEANS 

School publicity method Number of Deans using & 

1. Local newspaper supported by other methods...................000 38 hs 

2. Talk before local civic organizations. 37 

4. Annual bulletin of information (not catalog)................0e000e- 4 ; 


: 
fi 4 
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TABLE V 


SCHOOL AUTHORITIES TO WHOM THE DEAN IS RESPONSIBLE 


wnd 


6. President, superintendent and board of education 
7. President and superintendent 


Authority 


. Superintendent of schools only 
. Superintendent of schools and board of education...............-.045 11 
. Board of education only 4 
. Principal of high school and board of education 3 

2 

1 


Number of Deans responsible 


Fifty percent of the Deans are directly responsible to the superintendent of schools. 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES CO-OPERATING IN THIS STUDY 


I. 


II. 


California: 


Kansas: 


Texas: 


Towa: 


Michigan: 
Missouri: 


Arkansas: 
Minnesota: 
Illinois: 
Arizona: 
Nebraska: 
Pennsylvania 
Mississippi: 
Oklahoma: 


Azusa, Bakersfield, Kentfield, Modesta, Riverside, 
Santa Ana, E] Centro. Pasadena not included as 
their organization is 6-4-4. 

Arkansas City, Coffeyville, Eldorado, Garden City, 
Independence, Iola. 

Beaumont, ‘l'exarkana, Clarendon, Tyler, Houston, 
Wichita Falls. Edinburg not included as their or- 
ganization is 5-4-4. 

sritt, Chariton, Estherville, Mason City, Washing- 
ton, Waukon. 

Bay City, Detroit, Flint, Muskegon, Port Huron. 
Flat River, Jefferson City, Monet, St. Joseph, 
Trenton. 

El Dorado, Little Rock. 

Colerain, Hibbing. 

Joliet, LaSalle. 

Phoenix. 

McCook. 

Johnstown, 

Poplarville. 

Altus. 
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SCIENCE INTERESTS AND QUESTIONS OF A 
SECOND GRADE 


LUCY NULTON 
East Carolina Teachers’ College, Greenville, North Carolina 


This is merely a record of the various science interests of a second grade 
group during a nine-months term. No effort has been made to classify these 
nor to arrange them in any logical manner. Rather, they are given, as nearly 
as possible, in the order in which they occurred. Frequently questions arose 
so thick and fast that many came at once and it was difficult to maintain the 
exact order. In general, however, they follow the order in which they pre- 
sented themselves. It will readily be noted that in many cases one ques- 
tion stimulated another and that, particularly during the interest in physical 
geography, the satisfaction of one query with its attendant bit of information 
stimulated further interest and further quesitons. 

No attempt is made here to explain these interests, nor even to show how 
they came about or what methods were used in dealing with them. They 
are those which arose naturally in an activity situation and were brought up 
by the children, themselves. In no case was there, in any sense, a “setting 
of the stage” in order to procure certain interests. 


The greatest handicap was, as it always is in satisfying the science inter- 
ests of little children, a lack of accurate, scientific information put in such 
a form that young, children can read it. The only really satisfying help was 
in the form of two encyclopedias written for children much older than these 
and therefore exceedingly difficult for them to use. However, these ency- 
clopedias were very well illustrated, very comprehensive, and most tantaliz- 
ing. Two of their greatest appeals were that they did not present isolated 
scraps of knowledge, but followed a subject through in its entirety; and 
they were not “written for” children—they did not talk down to them, but 
gave the material as scientific information of universal interest. 

In many cases the interests which the children expressed were not those 
which we have been accustomed to define as the outstanding interests of sec- 
ond grade children in certain phases of science. 


For instance, only once did they voluntarily express an interest in the 
people of another country, and that came, not as an intrinsic interest in the 
people themselves, but as a result of interest in the physical geography of the 
country. “How do people live in such a cold place?” And this in spite of 
the very alluring fact that two of the children received as gifts and brought 
to school some very lovely Chinese dolls in native costume. The group was 
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interested in these, but only momentarily and not sufficiently to ask many 
questions nor to attempt to find reading material relating to the Chinese. 

Indeed, it is possible that we have over emphasized the interest of young 
children in people of other lands. Second or third grade children show much 
more interest in the physical geography of a country and in the nature and 
geographical phases near at hand than in other people. It seems that the real 
interest in people comes a grade or two later. 

This record does not include scientific topics which were introduced by any 
others than the children themselves. Such did occur and the children “lent 
their ears” and attention. When children’s questions have been included 
those recorded literally are indicated by quotation marks. 

No conclusions are drawn. There are not sufficient data to support con- 
clusions. Perhaps the only value of this record lies in the extent to which 
it is indicative of children’s natural interests, and the degree to which it may 
be suggestive to others concerned with the science interests of young chil- 
dren. It surely has some bearing upon a science curriculum. It should 
have some interest for those preparing scientific material for young chil- 


One child brought a snail to school, having found it in his yard. The 
children were interested in the size and shape and had heard about how slowly 
the snail travels. They eagerly watched for it to move but were disap- 
pointed. The main interest was then in the shape of the shell. 

Grasshoppers were discovered in the school yard. Some were caught and 
brought into the school room. Crickets were also brought. Interest de- 
veloped in how a cricket or a grasshopper jumps. Number of legs and the 
way legs are jointed were noted. Comparisons were made between a cricket 
and a grasshopper as to size and color for differentiation. Some grasshoppers 
were kept in the room in glass jars. The need of air and the food habits were 
discussed. 

A piece of moss was brought in. The first interest was in its beauty. 
Many happy experiences with moss were told. A minute examination 
showed it to be a plant. Interest developed in finding different parts of the 
plant and a desire to keep it was shown. 

Three children brought sea shells; occasioned by the discussion of the 
snail’s shell. The foremost interest was in the shape and color. The idea 
that each shell had enclosed a living animal, just as the snail’s shell, fasci- 
nated the group. Attention was called to the sound in the shell. The ques- 
tion was asked, ‘““What makes that noise?” 

Bob brought a brick covered with a very delicate moss. His main pur- 
pose was to share the beauty of it. He told where he found it and called 
attention to its beautiful color and soft, fine texture. The children noted 
different growths of moss. The brick was treasured for days and the moss 
was touched with great awe. 
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Clay was discovered in the school yard and some brought in for use. They 
were interested in its texture and various colors. The uses of clay, particu- 
larly for pottery making, were brought out. Many pieces of pottery were 
collected, sand and clay were compared. 


Coughs and sneezes brought out the correct use of handkerchiefs. Rules 
were made for the care of our group in order to avoid the spread of germs. 
We discussed care of our lunch dishes, and manner of disinfecting these; 
the washing of material from the store, such as toweling, before using ; keep- 
ing clean hands; unnecessary handling of food; care of rugs to avoid spread- 
ing dust and germs; care of one’s voice; care of accidents, such as cuts with 
a saw or accidents with a hammer. 

The difficulty of knot holes in working with wood was discovered and the 
reason for knot holes was asked. The explanation involved a study of sap. 
During the discussion a child said, ‘““And they make turpentine of it.” Then 
followed a listing of trees from which sap is utilized; pine, maple, rubber, 
chicle, and sweet gum. A decided interest carried through half of the recess 
period and James said, when we began to prepare for recess, “Let’s don’t 
have any recess today; let’s just go on talking.” Several days later Mary E. 
brought some maple sugar. 

An interest in pets was displayed—particularly cats, dogs, and ponies. A 
cat and a puppy were brought to school and cared for. 

The children derived pleasure from the care of flowers, especially from 
watering them. They enjoyed a little red geranium bud. 

Use of cloth awakened an interest in how it is made. This centered in a 
desire to know all about cotton; how the plant grows; what the seeds look 
like ; how it is gathered; and all the processes of making cloth. An entire 
cotton plant was brought by one of the children and others brought raw cot- 
ton from the warehouses. 

Clay pots were completed and flowers planted. Some of the pots were 
used for bulbs which were watched during all stages of growth. Plants 
were watched for buds. 

Interest in grasses was not so marked but the subject arose and some grass 
was brought in and kept for many weeks. They talked about the beauty of 
the grass. 

Whaling was next taken up—how the whale breathes; that he is an animal 
and not a fish; what he eats; the whaling boats and their purpose. “How 
do they catch the whales?” “How do they get the whales into the boats?” 

The children wanted an aquarium. After discussing ways and means of 
getting one they decided to save some money to buy one. Charles H. brought 
a little fish bowl with two gold fish which they agreed would do until we 
could get a larger one. They were fascinated by the care of the fish and 
questions arose about their native homes, scales, fins, and food. They no- 
ticed the sea weed and spoke of its beauty. “Why do fish need to have sea 
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weed in the bowl?” several children asked. “It is good for them to eat.” 
“They don’t eat it—it is pretty.” “It changes the water.” “It makes the 
water healthy for them.” Then the crucial question, “How does it change 
the water?” 

Autumn leaves were collected. The gradual change of color was noticed, 
the color depending upon the kind of tree. All leaves do not fall in the 
same way. Jack Frost and autumn leaves were represented in rhythms. 

The visit of the school nurse and a health examination turned attention 
to hygiene again; care of the hands, nails, skin, teeth and hair. 

The “practice” of the fire company aroused interest in what puts out the 
fire. “From where does the water come?” “How does it get into the pipes?” 
“Tf that water which they get out of the water mains to fight fire with comes 
from the muddy river why can we use the same water to drink?” “How do 
they get the mud out?” ; 

Many children wore Red Cross badges. They did not understand these 
very well, but thought they were something good. They wanted to know 
what the Red Cross is. “How do they help people?” They named cases 
when people would need help—floods, war, poor, sick, hurricanes. They 
wanted to know more about floods. “What causes floods?” 

“What makes the air bubbles in milk?” “Why do the bubbles move back 
and forth?” “Why does a cow give milk?” ‘Why can’t everybody get 
milk out of cans and not have a cow?” A decided interest was shown in 
the milk supply. 

A desert story brought forth these questions: “Is a desert all sand?” 
“How big is a desert?” “Do trees and grass grow in a desert?” “What 
kinds of trees grow in an oasis?” 

An interest in the calendar brought forth these questions: “Why do some 
months have thirty days and some thirty-one?” “One month has only 
twenty-eight.” ‘Why are there three hundred sixty-five days in a year, and 
why do we sometimes have one more ?”’ 


“What,” when asking riddles, “is a big round animal with eight arms?” 
An octopus. Some of the children had seen one. The interest in the octopus 
was sustained many days. During the time the group searched many books 
to find what it looks like, what it eats, and how it uses its arms. This led 
to an intense concern as to how a person caught one. The children advanced 
their own ideas and were elated to find several of their own ideas correct. 
The most interesting feature was the capture of the creature by deadening 
the nerve over the mouth. This lead to an investigation of nerves. 

The interest in the octopus led to a wide interest in deep sea diving. There 
were many questions about a diver’s suit: “How it is used?” “How long 
can the diver stay down?” “What does he find at the bottom of the ocean?” 

Several activities had caused the children to note the effects of evaporation. 
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This was an interesting subject, but one which was difficult of comprehension. 
It was referred to again and again. 

Apparently without any connection with anything else came the subject 
of breathing. “Why should one always breathe through the nose?” “What 
would happen if a person breathed through the mouth?” 

Inadvertantly in the middle of February came the questions, “When is the 
first day of spring?” ‘How do we know it is the first day of spring?” 
These questions involved the discussion of the following subjects with many 
other questions relating to these subjects: the rotation of the earth; the earth’s 
position with relation to the sun; how that causes seasons. “Is that the rea- 
son that part of the time it is cold and part of the time it is hot; and in some 
places it is cold, like it is where the Eskimos live, and other places it is real 
hot?” Also came the questions: “Is it cold at the North Pole?” “Is it cold 
at the South Pole, too?” “Why is it cold at the North Pole and South 
Pole?” “Where is it hot?” “Why is it hot there?” “Do people live at the 
North Pole?” “Do people live at the South Pole?” ‘Has anyone ever been 
there?” One child volunteered the explanation with a tentatively, groping 
feeling, “It is colder at both poles, and then warm, and then hot at the mid- 
dle.” A boy sought a geography in the library and brought a map showing 
the zones, which he explained in detail, showing how different colors on the 
map represented different degrees of temperature. 

“Does the sun move?” “What makes day and night?” These questions 
were answered by another explanation and demonstration of the rotation of 
the earth. These ideas were so new and remote that only one could be 
grasped at a time and they needed repetition. 


This brought renewed questions about the shape of the world which finally 
resulted in this remark, “Then you can't travel to the end of the world like 
the story said Hans did?” (The little girls was referring to a fairy story.) 
“How can we tell whether it is today, yesterday, or tomorrow in China?” 

About this time another child asked, “What are those up and down lines on 
the globe?” “What is that line around the center of the globe?” “If the 
world is round how can we travel from one place to another?” Whereupon 
one child said, “Well, you needn't laugh, because the people used to laugh at 
Columbus for thinking the world was round and for trying to travel around 
it.” Then followed a discussion of Columbus and his voyage, during which 
a child asked, “How did the people on the other side of the ocean know 
Columbus got clear over here?’” Many answered at once, “Why they read 
it in the paper.” “They might have heard it over the radio, only there wasn’t 
any radio then!” “They read it in the papers.” “But there weren’t any 
papers, either.” “And besides,” another reasoned, “how would the papers 
know what was happening on the other side of the world?” “Well, they do!” 
“They do, because we read in our papers what happens over there.” “Well, 
how do the papers find it out?” ‘And how do they know it right away quick 
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before anybody can come over and tell them?” There followed a detailed 
description of the Associated Press and its function. 


“What is on the outside of the world?” (It seems that a little child con- 
ceives of the world as a ball and that we live inside, with stars and the moon 
affixed on the surrounding inner edge.) ‘What keeps us from falling off?” 
“What keeps the world up there?” (Meaning, what keeps the world sus- 
pended in space?) ‘“‘Are there other worlds besides ours?” “How many 
worlds are there?” “What are their names?” “Which is the largest world?” 
(Much disappointment that ours is not the largest?) “Which is the small- 
est?” “How big is the earth—is it about middle sized?” (How large is the 
earth compared with other planets?) 


“Ts the moon an earth?” (Meaning, is the moon a world.) “Is the moon 
bigger than the earth?” “Is the sun a world?’ “What makes the sun 
shine?” ‘What makes the moon shine?” “How far is it from the earth 
to the moon?” “How far is it to the sun?” “How far is it to other 
worlds?” “Why can’t we go to other worlds?” “Do people live on the 
moon?” “How do we know whether people live on the moon?” .‘‘Are stars 
other worlds?” ‘What makes some stars fall?’ If all the stars are other 
worlds and we are on the outside of the world what is on the inside? This 
was the fore-runner to many discussions about rocks, mining and minerals. 


“How does the weather man know if it is going to rain or not when they 
print the paper?” Mercury and laboratory equipment was brought and a 
barometer made and explained to the children. 

The question of weather brought up the question of clouds. “What are 
clouds?” “Does it rain all the time up in the sky?” “What makes clouds 
over mountains?” ‘‘What do people mean by cloud-bursts?” “What is an 
air pocket?” “What is fog?” 


One of the strongest spring interests was watching the birds return. There 
was recognition of those known; discussion of their eggs and nests; and a 
bird trip to the woods to get acquainted. Those birds which they already 
knew were: robin, bluebird, goldfinch, brown thrasher, blue jay, cardinal, 
meadow lark and woodpecker. 


The children collected cocoons and wanted to keep them to see what would 
happen to them. ‘What is inside a cocoon?” “How long does it stay in 
there?” ‘How are cocoons made?” ‘What will come out of the cocoon?” 
“What will happen to the moth?” “How can we take care of the cocoon 
so it will hatch out?” ‘‘What is the difference between a moth and a butter- 
fly?” An interest developed in the whole life cycle of the moth. One child 
started to cut open a cocoon to see what it looked like inside. His father, 
who was a doctor, took a very keen knife and cut the case open, leaving the 
pupa case intact. The child brought this to school and we took very good 
care of it to see if it would open. It did open quite a long time after, but 
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was not so strong as it should have been. We watched a number of the other 
cocoons open. 

Several children brought turtles to school. We observed these, but not 
very satisfactorily because of the lack of means for caring for them. The 
children were particularly interested in different kinds of turtles, their mark- 
ings, sizes, and the difference between a turtle and a terrapin. 

Some one brought in a mustard plant. “What kind of a plant is this?” 
“Does it make mustard?” ‘How do they use it to make mustard?” These 
were some of the questions which the plant provoked. 

A series of questions arose about the human body. Some of them were: 
“What happens to our food after we put it into our mouth and swallow it?” 


“What does a person’s heart look like?’ “What are all those funny, hard 
lumps that go down your back?” “What are ribs and what is their func- 
tion?’ “Where are all the muscles?” “Where are the biggest muscles?” 


These children showed the usual wide interest in things relating to the 
garden. 


PROBLEMS OF A SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


ELMA ROOD 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Of the many problems which confront workers in school health programs, 
there is one, which, according to reports from the field, is found very often 
and for which a solution comes only after long, earnest effort on the part 
of many people. This problem is to find a way to co-ordinate all the forces 
which contribute to the health of children around a common objective, ex- 
pressed in terms of “abounding health’ for every child. In order to indi- 
cate the type of school health program which we have in mind, it might be 
well to state a few underlying principles, which are quite generally accepted 
as basic to a sound program. 


1. The health of children is one of the objectives of all education. 

2. The responsibility for the realization of this objective is shared 
by every person in the school, home, and community, who has 
direct or indirect contact with children. 

3. Since major attention, in this type of program, is focussed upon 
the development of healthy children in each classroom, it becomes 
necessary for every person, from the superintendent down, to con- 
tribute not only to the protection of children from every influence 
which might hinder this development, but also to participate in 
assisting and encouraging the children to develop to their fullest. 
It also becomes incumbent upon every member of the school staff 
to help each child build a rational basis for his behavior through 
an understanding of all his experiences. 


Reactions of teachers, supervisors, administrators, and special health work- 
ers during a period of three years in many types of school organizations and 
in totally different community groups, would tend to show whether the aver- 
age school realizes these ideals. A composite picture of these reactions seems 
to show that, in hundreds of communities, such conditions prevail as would 
justify the statement in the opening paragraph—in other words, that there is 
need for more co-ordination of effort in the cause of child health. 

Standing out in this composite picture is the frequently recurring state- 
ment of teachers in our training centers that they have never seen a child health 
program functioning. Hence, there is pointed out the need of developing 
the health program in our demonstration schools. And there is need, also, 
for making health principles taught on the college campus function more fully 
in the environment and practices of students in the dormitories, cafeterias, 
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and classrooms. Improvement in these respects would undoubtedly clear 
much of the haziness that apparently exists in the minds of young teachers 
as to the purpose of the whole program. 

In assisting these teachers to visualize the aims and possibilities in the 
health program, active support of the school administrator becomes the crux 
of the situation. His recognition that doing is the most valuable educational 
procedure will immediately place his approval upon such activities as excur- 
sions, and investigations, rather than upon formal teaching from a textbook, 
to the crowding out of educative experience, and teachers will thus feel that 
these activities need not be limited to after-school hours or Saturdays. His 
recognition of health as a responsibility of the school, and one which is inti- 
mately associated with the daily activities of the classroom, secures for the 
children the benefit of the teacher’s influence. He also may clarify the posi- 
tion of the various specialists who, by invitation, come to make certain con- 
tributions. There is also indicated a very great need for more definite aims 
on the part of special health workers, who are apt, otherwise, to think in 
terms of their specialty and not in terms of changes to be produced in live 
children. 

We also find a need for clarification of aims in the minds of parents and 
of the public at large, since these are apt to think of the program in terms 
of the particular contact of an individual child, or as set forth in the news- 
paper accounts of defects found, or of contagious diseases which occurred 
in the past month. In many cases, these impressions, which are entirely 
negative, give a wrong idea of a program which aims to build fine children. 


The children, too, need to see more clearly just what the health program 
is aiming to do. The many ramifications of a health program, with its pro- 
tective, promotional, and educational aspects, must seem very complicated 
in the mind of a small child. Since the interest and co-operation of the 
child himself is so essential to his success in health, it would seem that we 
should state our aims in the child’s terms so that he may know where he is 
going and when he has arrived. 

While, undoubtedly, this hazy situation as to aims exists in many com- 
munities, reports also show that, in this same territory, there are many con- 
scientious superintendents struggling to find a way to realize health as the 
first objective of education, many earnest teachers and hopeful parents who 
read everything, who travel long distances to attend meetings, and who reach 
out for assistance from every possible source in order to help children realize 
the vision of normal childhood, which, in some way, has been caught in that 
community. Children, too, can be found who show their joy in gaining, who 
love to do things that make them strong, and who see the goal toward which 
they are aiming. 

More and more, communities are realizing the need for untangling a con- 
fusing situation and are struggling to find the basis for unity—some objec- 
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tive big enough to make people forget themselves and their specialties, and 
some vision with enough practical elements to induce them to enter with en- 
thusiasm into a community-wide effort for the building of fine children. 

The development of health standards for children has thus become one of 
the outstanding problems in child health. Whether we approve or disapprove, 
the movement is growing and spreading. Every successful attempt means 
new converts; every failure means re-organization and a new trial. As evi- 
dence of the working out of this problem, we now find, in tangible form, 
the Virginia Five-Point Child, the West Virginia Standard, the Tennessee 
State Health Badge, the Peabody Health Standard, the Kentucky Blue Rib- 
bon Child, the Missouri Six-Point Child, the Kansas Health Standard, and 
many local standards in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Oklahoma, Florida, and 
Alabama. 

A study of these naturally discloses great variation, as all have been de- 
veloped to meet local needs and according to the facilities in each individual 
community. As an indication of an effort to reach a wise and workable 
standard, we find questions being asked on such points as: “Shall we rate 
children on effort or shall we build an ideal? “Shall we accept children in 
the Standard who have such defects as cannot be corrected, if all other re- 
quirements are met?” “Shall we expect parents to participate actively in 
habit training?” “Shall we base our standard of physical excellence on 
the findings of the physician’s examinations—or shall we, for the time being, 
use to the greatest extent the observation of the teacher or the nurse?” 
“Shall we rate children on health knowledge? Shall immunity treatments 
be included and, if so, how many?” “Shall we require a rating of good 
mental and social health and how shall these be determined? Shall children’s 
attitudes and behavior be measured and, if so, how shall we do it?” 

Looking at this conflicting situation frankly and accepting as inevitable 
these differences of opinion in the beginning of a pioneer effort, we must 
recognize at the same time that these all represent earnest, conscientious at- 
tempts by people in the field to focus interest and effort upon one thing; the 
development of fine children. While accepting, with an open mind, the diffi- 
culties of the trial and error method in education, we, at the same time, recog- 
nize experimentation as the only real scientific method of finding a solution 
to a problem. 

However, a surveyor of this new territory might even now begin to recog- 
nize certain guide posts appearing above the horizon pointing the way for 
those with a genuine enthusiasm for the development of standards for chil- 
dren. It begins to seem that the standard should be allowed to grow in re- 
sponse to the needs of the particular field and that as many people as possible 
should participate in its growth. Because it touches intimately the homes 
of the children, its requirements should be stated simply and concretely 
enough for the public to understand. It should consider so carefully the 
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available facilities, in the community, that it will be possible of attainment 
by a reasonable number of children. It should, in some way, provide the 
necessary satisfaction that should always follow child achievement. It should 
constantly be in process of growth and should eventually state definitely what 
points each child should realize, in bodily condition, in habits, in attitudes, 
and in understanding of experience. And, it should become the climax of the 
work of all contributors. In other words, it should become the ideal which, 
for the time being, guides the efforts of the entire community. 


Already workers who come from fields in which definite standards have 
been established are reporting tangible results. These reports are stated in 
different ways—sometimes from the broad viewpoint of reactions of the 
community and sometimes from that of the individual child; sometimes from 
the standpoint of fathers and mothers, and sometimes from that of the school 
staff and administrators, while many reports come from special workers in 
the communities. If we could summarize these various reactions to the 
unified aim in child health, we would find much the same relationship which 
exists between the building plan of a beautiful house and the multitude of 
workers it takes to produce it. We find, in both cases, that the plan guides 
construction, unifies contributions, evaluates essentials, and measures results. 


The statement of a standard seems to give parents a definite aim toward 
which to work, the influence of which aim extends downward in many cases 
to the pre-school child. Because the standard stresses the positive only, it 
becomes a very desirable thing to attain; therefore, parents become anxious 
to know how they can help their children, and corrections are secured without 
urging, pressure, or antagonism. It stimulates a wholesome comparison of 
children in groups. Out of this comparison, there grows gradually an ideal 
of what a standard child should be like. As this ideal grows in clearness, 
the parents’ and children’s desire for its attainment increases. Repeated at- 
tainment develops a certain satisfaction in the achievements of the children 
and in many homes has become a powerful shaping and controlling influence 
in the regime of the household. 


For the teachers and the school administrator, the standard motivates the 
work of the entire year, since all worth-while health activities contribute to it 
in some way. Work in the interest of the standard reaches every child in 
the school and even those who do not succeed in attaining the standard feel 
the influence of it. The standard enables the school staff to measure its 
results year after year, by the number of children who reach the goal. It 
helps teachers to individualize their health program, since every child presents 
problems which must be solved in many ways apart from the group. The 
standard helps teachers see the service of specialists as contributory to the 
common aim, and thus helps them co-operate more fully. There seems to 
be a growing realization by school administrators, of the tremendous pulling 
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power which improvement in the health of a child has upon the support of 
his parents. 

For special health workers, it brings a definite objective on which they may 
all concentrate. Enthusiasm for the standard has often made an individual 
worker submerge his personal aims for a bigger objective. It makes more 
simple the translation of these aims to the general public because all special 
workers speak in the same language. It brings definite measurable results 
with less expenditure of time, money, and effort and with more fine spirit and 
enthusiasm. It makes health examinations, immunity treatments, and cor- 
rective work very desirable procedures because of the end in view. It makes 
special health workers welcome visitors since they are constantly in search of 
evidence of positive health rather than defects. 

To the community at large, it measures results in terms that people can 
understand. It justifies expenditures of public money for child health work, 
since fine, healthy, rosy-cheeked children have an irresistible appeal. It de- 
velops community pride in the accomplishments of its children by building 
more clearly each year, and in ever increasing numbers, an ideal of what fine 
childhood should be. 

Finally, it gives the child the satisfaction of achievement so necessary to 
help him go farther. It overcomes much unpleasant anticipation of correc- 
tive work because of the clear picture of the end to be realized. It develops 
pride in looking well, in feeling fine, in weighing more, in being strong, and 
this should hold great possibilities as a protective influence in the child’s 
life. 

What may results be? 

Benjamin Kidd says if we can build an ideal strongly enough in the minds 
of enough people, that the emotion which accompanies its attainment will have 
the power to control the behavior of people. Who knows but, eventually, 
when many schools have successfully built an individual child health stand- 
ard, that results may be built into a national ideal, so strong in its appeal 
and so broad in its application, that, in every home and school, there will be 
enthusiastic support of every measure encouraging the development of fine, 
healthy children from babyhood up. A few generations, with everyone united 
to realize the end, and Herbert Hoover’s “Child’s Bill of Rights” may be 
realized. Who knows? 
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A CHALLENGE TO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


E. C. HIGBIE 
Eastern State Teachers College, Madison, South Dakota 


The stata teachers colleges of the United States are facing a very definite 
challenge that they may not minimize or evade. So many agencies are ac- 
tively pushing into the teacher-training field and, moreover, carrying their 
point so far as certification authorities are concerned that some means of 
establishing effective standards for all groups must be found. ‘The state 
teacher-preparing institutions hold the key to the problem. 

To meet the challenge, first, let these institutions turn their backs on the 
idea of increasing enrollments, and, secondly, let them refuse to conform to 
the arts college basis of organization and accreditation, and definitely and 
whole-heartedly accept the professional function as the one and only reason 
for their existence. Let them concentrate so fully upon training classroom 
teachers of all kinds that no other agency can approach their product in 
marketability because of its capacity to do the particular and specialized ser- 
vice that the public schools so urgently need. As a basis for meeting this 
challenge four policies need to be carefully worked out. 


1. In states already having two or more state training colleges the admin- 
istrators of the institutions should get together and limit the area each is to 
serve. This area delimitation and assignment should be followed by a fact- 
finding survey to determine the number and types of teachers in service in 
each area, together with the annual turnover and consequent yearly needs. 
In addition to such a survey, the responsible members of the faculty, includ- 
ing training supervisors, should come to know the schools and their personnel 
and educational problems more or less intimately. 


2. As a part of its organization each training institution should provide 


for a continuing committee with adequate office space, records, and the like 
to have charge of guidance, selection, and elimination. Because of the mania 
for numbers that still holds us in its grip, we keep students on the rolls month 
after month who should never be admitted to actual teaching work. If we 
will rather boldly cut down our enrollments, graduating a few less each year 
than we can place, we can save some money for more important uses, relieve 
our institutions of distasteful and disgusting advertising campaigns and 
directly and decidedly increase our own efficiency. When the fact that an 
institution really places its graduates becomes known such a vacuum will be 
set up as to draw prospective students to its doors in spite of the wiles, 
athletic or otherwise, of competing institutions not similarly organized and 
conducted. On the basis of state service also such a selective and eliminative 
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policy can be fully defended. Our only reasons for existence are to furnish 
the best possible teachers to supply state needs and to provide local and state 
educational leadership. We are not called upon to provide general arts work 
or to offer pre-professional courses, other than in educational lines, to our 
local communities. 


3. Given an earnest, ambitious group of students fitted by nature for the 
teaching profession, selected and retained only upon the basis of area require- 
ments, we need to give much more careful attention than we have so far to 
the actual and detailed preparation for their future teaching work. This 
preparation involves or comprises two phases—academic (so-called cultural) 
and professional. From a theoretical standpoint we are tending to identify 
or combine these, but from practical necessity we must keep them separate 
both in our thinking and in our institutional organization. 


Every teacher of youth in our country should have a cultural back-ground- 
ing in at least five lines. He should have a good command of English and 
some acquaintance with literature; he should have an understanding of our 
social order and its problems; he should, through pursuit of courses in chem- 
istry, biology, physics, etc., come to know what is meant by the scientific spirit 
and method; and, in order to live fully as a teacher of youth, he needs an 
appreciation of art in at least one or two of its commoner forms. Though 
not usually classifiable as academic or cultural, but nevertheless vital in build- 
ing human personality, he should also know and be alert in matters of per- 
sonal and community health. Whether, too, his major teaching field falls 
within the above, he should in no wise be content with anything less than 
real mastery in that field. For all of these lines of work the teachers college 
must not fail to make ample provision.' 


Professional needs, many to the contrary, are no less important than the 
cultural. The professional phase of a teacher’s preparation demands that 
the fully trained teacher know the relation of public education to society and 
social progress, understand the human nervous mechanism and how it func- 
tions in learning, sense the relation of subject matter to educational develop- 
ment, and have a mastery of the particular knowledges, skills, and abilities 
needed in teaching. The last is especially pertinent to this discussion and will 
be dwelt upon at length. It is a pitiful situation when we consider how few 
of those responsible for selecting teachers for the public schools really know 
teaching. Classroom teaching is the first thing, professionally, that the future 
supervisor, principal, or superintendent, as well as teacher, should master. 
Classroom teaching should be well learned before, not after, the worker be- 
gins to draw public money for his services. 


*This paragraph on cultural backgrounds, similarly treated in so many recent articles, 
is included only to keep the picture intact and assure those who fear that our future teachers 
may become one-sided specialists that we have no intention of omitting those factors that 
are so vitally necessary in making of the good technician a real teacher. 
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The development of classroom teaching ability demands nothing less than 
that every institution setting itself up to train teachers must provide adequate 
training facilities. The training school should be a real center of educational 
effort within the institution—not a makeshift contact with a local public 
school, subsidizing certain teachers to take on cadets or trainees; not a model 
school, merely to provide an ideal observation situation; not an experimental 
school for faculty researchers to play with; but a real training school, oper- 
atively controlled by the college and providing ample opportunity for illustra- 
tive teaching by master hands, and directed teaching by amply prepared super- 
visors in a professional atmosphere that tends to breed good teaching into the 
very blood and bone (literally into the neurones) of the teachers to be. 

In order to emphasize this even more fully, let me still further outline this 
part of the work of teacher-preparation. Three sub-periods in the training 
period proper are necessary : 

(1) First, there should be a period of preliminary observation and di- 
rected study of expert classroom teaching. This should be paralleled with a 
course in what, for want of a better name at this time, may be called, “Intro- 
duction to Psychology and Classroom Teaching.” These two lines of study 
may continue from twelve to eighteen weeks and should appear in the schedule 
well toward the beginning of the trainee’s course. Such an introductory 
course should not be confused with the usual introductory courses in educa- 
tion that have resulted in the publishing of several recent texts. It should 
be just what the above name implies—a substantial, studied introduction irtto 
the problems of classroom teaching from the psychological standpoint; for 
above all, let it be repeated, the future teacher, supervisor, or administrator 
must know and be able to do good class teaching. 


(2) Following this first period, a little later when other factors, e. g. 
special content study, have been pursued there should be a second period of 
twelve to eighteen weeks devoted to directed teaching under the supervision 
of experts—masters in education—whose education, experience, and special 
abilities peculiarly fit them to train teachers. These trainers must be good 
teachers plus—plus special teacher-training ability. 

(3) When provision for these two periods has been made, still another of 
great importance remains. This may be termed a period of responsible 
teaching and it, too, should continue not less than six or twelve weeks, pre- 
ferably a whole semester. During the second period described above not 
more than four trainees should be assigned to any one supervisor, but dur- 
ing this third period the number may well be increased to six or eight. This 
is a “hold up,” “habit setting” time after the major skills and procedures have 
been well learned. It is designed to prevent the “letting down” that so fre- 
quently occurs when young teachers gain their first years of experience under 
superintendents who have come into their positions, not because of special 
training for the important duties of administering and supervising a school 
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system, but because they were all too often selected from among available 
high school teachers whose personal popularity led to their advancement. 

A further word at this time may well be said about the introductory course 
suggested for the first period. At the present time many institutions are 
giving too much educational and psychological theory before it is actually 
used in training situations. Some of our theory really functions in class- 
room instruction and when that part is wisely tied up with everyday class 
work it becomes vitally helpful and interesting to the novice. The amount 
needed at first is not large and if too much is taught at this time—taught in 
unrelated offerings especially by instructors out of touch with the training 
school—confusion and dislike are almost inevitable. Administrators of state 
teachers colleges need have no quarrel with advanced study and experimenta- 
tion in these fields, but they may well be critical of the tendency to build up 
departmental courses that tend to overload and confuse beginning young peo- 
ple. These higher reaches may be very valuable but, in general, they should 
be deferred until the senior or graduate years when the trainee has gained 
some basis for evaluation and selection. The courses in question should be 
handled by some one familiar with and perhaps in authority in the training 
school so that theory and its illustrations may be wisely correlated. In this 
way, when the trainee is ready to begin his directed teaching, he is coming 
to think in terms of child learning and with some considerable understanding 
and appreciation of good class technique. 

Three quarters, a year and possibly more, in technique and training for 
every teacher! Impossible! It can’t be provided or even afforded if it were 
obtainable! This is the chorus that will meet such a proposal, but when 
we get a proper sense of teacher-training values we will provide it. When 
this work is organized as it should be the public will cease to oppose our 
plans for they will realize that it is far better to have new teachers enter their 
future school rooms with the ability and confidence that comes only after real 
training under the direction of capable supervisors of training. Experience 
gained after graduation, away from the helpful, upholding influence of a real 
supervisor of training is expensive for all concerned. 

Let it be repeated that every state teachers college needs at least three 
training situations—first, one where expert teaching only takes place and 
where the novice gets his first objective knowledges and impressions; sec- 
ond, one where carefully directed teaching gradually prepares the candidate 
to “go it alone”; and, finally, one where the future teacher is given much op- 
portunity “to go it alone” but with a supervisor constantly in the background 
ready and able to “hold up” effort to the highest point until such effort be- 
comes habit. 

4. So far three major policies have been stated and emphasized: Area 
delimitation, selection of trainees, and cultural grounding and technical train- 
ing. A fourth policy remains for consideration. This may be called, the 
post-graduation responsibilities of a training institution. These responsi- 
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bilities lie in the careful placement and follow-up of such students as the 
institution finally decides to give the stamp of its approval for the teaching 
profession. What a travesty on right procedure when we who know our 
product best evade our responsibility and say, in effect, to public school 
authorties, “Here is the product of our effort. You will have to try it out a 
year or two and if it does not suit you, pass it along to some one else, perhaps 
after a number of failures it will get out of our way.” It is time that we 
take ourselves in hand on this point and start a real reform. The assuming 
of responsibility by an institution for the success of its graduates will do 
more to check up policies and procedures, from the time the high school 
graduate appears until that graduate becomes a certified teacher, than any 
other thing that can be done. This will send a new and vital impulse back 
all along the months or years of training preceding final collegiate gradua- 
tion—back even into the high school course, as we all well know. Area needs 
will be more fully studied, selective machinery more carefully organized and 
worked, academic and cultural needs more adequately provided, and real 
technique and training given. 

Placement of graduates is a personal service both for the prospective teacher 
and for the school into which that teacher goes. Such service calls, there- 
fore, for personal knowledge of both the candidate and the school. Here 
again appears another good reason for size limitation and area delimitation. 
Personal acquaintance by the faculty of both student and area is vital to 
the intensive service under consideration. 

If this is true for placement, it is even more fully true for follow-up service. 
Supervisors in charge of not more than four trainees per quarter come to 
know them very well. This personal contact provides the best possible basis 
for their later help in the field. Of course, too, it is perfectly obvious how 
area delimitation works in making it possible for the supervisor to know the 
school and its needs as well as the teacher and his needs. This newer re- 
sponsibility now being assumed by an increasing number of institutions is in 
no way an intrusion on the rights and duties of a county or city school system, 
or on a state department of education. It supplements these agencies and does 
the particular thing they are unable ever to do because of the impersonal 
nature of their service. No one can do for the new teacher what his trainer 
can do. On the other hand, no work of the training supervisor brings to her 
a knowledge of the needs of the field like responsible follow-up service does. 

The major services above outlined—selection and elimination, academic 
and technical training, responsible placement and follow-up, all carried on 
in the light of full knowledge of a delimited area—carry the solution to the 
problem of standards now facing teacher-training. They are expensive as is 
medical or engineering education, but they are vital, indispensible to the 
future of our public school system. Let the teachers colleges of the nation 
rise to the challenge and set standards that will really give our country master 
teachers, supervisors and administrators. 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Faculty and Students of 
George Peabody College for Teachers: 


It is with ineffable sorrow that I 
announce the death of Doctor Fletcher Bascom 
Dressler, whose abiding influence for wisdom, 
for beauty and for good has been consciously 
present since the College opened its doors 
upon this campus. 

The funeral services will be held 
in the College Chapel today at three o'clock. 
The faculty and students are requested to be 
present at this time and place to join ina 


last tribute to our friend. 


Pres 


Monday, 


January 20, 19350. 
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Professor Fletcher Bascom Dresslar died at his home 
in Nashville early Sunday, January 19. He had been 
ill two weeks and the end was not unexpected. 


He was born in Indiana, a state which yielded an 
unusual group of great teachers in his generation. His 
advanced graduate degree was from Clark University 
at its most fruitful period. He has taught in Indiana, 
California, Hawaii, Alabama, and in Peabody College 
since its reorganization. 


He has lectured in most of the states of the nation. 
His books on School Sanitation and School Buildings 
are held as authoritative by progresswe schoolmen 
everywhere. Throughout a long life he has influenced 
for good the environment of teaching. Many thousands 
of happier, safer, and healthier school children offer a 
current epitome of his contribution to American Educa- 
tion. 


Doctor Dresslar’s strength was of the sturdy quality 
of the pioneer. His industry carried an epic flavor. 
He was a gentle and gracious man whose soul sought 
everlastingly for beauty whether found in a tree, a sun- 
set, or a little child. 


GRR 


EDITORIALS 


PENDLETON—PLUS 

Dr. C. S. Pendleton as a student in Oberlin, Wisconsin, Harvard and Chi- 
cago Universities, and as a teacher in Peabody Teachers College, needs 
no encomium. His instructors on the one hand, and his students on the 
other, have forever approved his intelligence, his scholarship, and his teach- 
ing ability. 

But now that he is taking a needed rest in his trip around the world, per- 
haps his associates, so deeply appreciative of his rare qualities, may give 
more earnest utterance in his absence to this deep-seated sentiment than 
they could if he were present. . 


Dr. Pendleton’s prolonged and patient preparation in the above mentioned 
institutions of higher learning, his constant practice and application of that 
instruction as a student instructor both in those institutions and ‘in the field 
of public education fitted him to an unusual degree for his nearly eight years 
of work at Peabody. 

His study of the principles of teaching and the philosophy of education 
gave him sympathy for and an understanding of the teacher’s problems in 
English instruction rarely possessed by men of that craft. 

The justification of his education and experience is attested by the growth 
of his classes, and the success of his graduate students in the teaching of 
English in America. 

Probably no other living American has taught during the past eight years as 
many graduate students of English who are now teaching in the public schools, 
academies, and professional schools of higher learning. That is to say, the 
diversity and number of positions held by his students is not excelled by 
the students of any other instructor during this period. 

However, this achievement is not the principal characteristic of which his 
associates are thinking while he is away. His absence creates such a gap 
in the ranks that one feels something more than the fulfillment of his profes- 
sional duties is responsible. Briefly, it is this: He, like other Peabody pro- 
fessors who have counted seriously in the recent growth of the institution, 
performed more than the duties assigned him. 

His editorial service on the Peabody Journal of Education has consumed an 
almost appalling amount of his time and strength. Its success is due largely 
to his willingness to work overtime upon a self-imposed task, wholly for the 
good of the profession. In the application of this principle he has mani- 
fested those qualities of greatness responsible for and characteristic of great 
men in any profession and in any epoch. 
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As he sails from America for rest upon other shores, we wave our hands 
to our comrade, student Pendleton, we lift our hats to Professor Pendleton, 
and we whisper a prayer of gratitude and good will to Pendleton—Plus. 

B. R. P. 


SIGNED EDITORIALS 


The PEasopy JouRNAL OF Epucation intends to present educational opin- 
ions even when these opinions differ. This makes necessary an editorial 
policy which permits and even encourages an expression of disagreement. 
The signed editorial seems to meet this requirement. 

The opinions expressed in a signed editorial are those of the person writ- 
ing it. Others may hold different views. It is quite likely that some will 
do so, whatever the opinion expressed may be. The editorial columns are 
open for an expression of these divergent views. 

Differences of opinion are among the joys of institutional life. We cher- 
ish these differences at Peabody. They help keep us alive. We believe 
that they help to keep students alive by making it impossible for them to 
agree with all faculty opinions. 

We hope that the signed editorial will bring about a wholesome and a 
= stimulating expression of differences. N. F. 


EXPERIENCE vs. EXPERIMENTATION 


ws Iducational theory is not always subjected to the critical experimental test 
4 or verification to which theories in the older sciences are subjected. For ex- 
ample, educators have formulated a point of view, a working hypothesis, with 
respect to a kind of intermediate school called the junior high school. Verifi- 
cation of this hypothesis has not come about as a result of a careful test, 
which, guided by a carefully conceived aim, was “conducted by measure and 
method.” The Speyer Experimental Junior High School in New York City 
was established ostensibly to test under expert guidance a theory respecting 
see a new kind of intermediate school. Long before those in charge of the 
oe school had announced their complete findings, however, and long before they 
had conclusively demonstrated that a new kind of intermediate school should 
be established generally, the “junior high-school idea” had been accepted by 

the public until at present this new institution is numbered by the hundreds. 
The very rapid growth of the junior high school has paralleled the rapid 
development of what has been termed the scientific or experimental method 
in education. By this method theories and hypotheses are tested according 
to well established rules rigorously applied. Acceptance of the method means 
that experience, or what we undergo from dealing with things, “ceases to be 
Mipins a matter of chance circumstances.” ‘lo experiment is to transform experi- 
ence into a consequence of a previously conceived purpose in an attempt to 
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make that experience rationally significant. Acceptance of the experimental 
method means also that the outcomes of trial are no longer substantiated solely 
by the opinions of those who have conducted the trial, but that data are sought 
objectively to establish the claims of those who have described the outcome 
or result. Great emphasis is laid on the importance of the experimental 
method by educational philosopher, director of research, and college and uni- 
versity teacher. School administrators attest publicly to the need of the 
experimental study of school problems, and teachers are importuned to join 
the merry throng of experimentalists by conducting research in the classroom. 

There is a certain irony in the fact of the concomitant development of the 
experimental method in education and the rapid development of institutions 
like the junior high school and the junior college, for the claims of neither 
of these new institutions have been experimentally tested prior to rather wide 
acceptance by the public. There appears to be either a lack of complete 
faith in the efficacy of the experimental method or a confusion in thinking 
when we use the terms “experience” and “experimentation.” One reads, 
for example, the oft repeated statement that the junior high school is no 
longer in the experimental stage, which statement implies, if we accept the 
meaning of “experimental” in a restricted sense, that the junior high school 
is the result of carefully verifying a hypothesis under carefully controlled 
conditions. Such a statement is false. If the statement implies a use of the 
word “experimental” as meaning “experiential,” then the statement is absurd. 

It would appear to follow from genuine acceptance of the experimental 
method in education that new theories and hypotheses could be tested under 
controlied conditions by persons competent to investigate such theories, and 
that on the basis of the findings in carefully conducted trials, recommenda- 
tions that carried a great deal of authority could be made to those who sup- 
port schools. To place the responsibility on the public for verifying the 
claims that educators make, means wholesale trial under conditions of such 
nature that no one knows whether the trial has shown anything or not. 
Furthermore, indiscriminate trial of theories by the public, while apparently 
very democratic, may be very wasteful. Shall we continue to promote new 
educational movements by propaganda and test them undiscriminatingly at 
public expense, or shall we promote subsidized experimentation ? 


C. W. K. 


CONSIDER CRITICALLY THE COURSES YOU STUDY 


What courses shall a prospective teacher study? This question applies 
equally to the courses in education which will be studied and to those in the 
older more nearly standardized fields of study. Shall the teacher-student 
of education select highly specialized courses studying intensively a few 
things and formulate a philosophy from these, or shall he study less inten- 
sively more things including as one course a formal organization of the 
philosophy he seeks? Similarly shall he study intensively a small bit of co- 
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lonial history of the United States or shall he study much less intensively a 
much wider range of history, even doing what to the Specialist is the heretical 
thing of trying to learn the history of more than one country? ‘These are 
questions not easily answered. Only two answers seem reasonably clear in 
the maze of questions which one encounters while trying to answer these two 


oe questions. One answer is that the amount of his study will not in any sense 
. be lessened and, two, that he needs to consider critically what courses he will 
: study. A critical evaluation of what one is to study, whatever may be the 


purpose of that study, is well in line with the present day attitude to study 
‘critically both individual and group movements. 

Never before has there been a time when all fields of study were subject 
to the critical study which they are receiving today. Coming perhaps out of 
the attitude of suspended judgment, the critical attitude, which it is believed 
is a part of scientific study, seemingly it only remains now to study the 
saueen studies, so widely have these critical efforts been directed. Last year the 
ee national Congress appropriated $250,000.00, a new ceparture in that body, 
to have studied Secondary education. Never before has the National govern- 
ment gone into this kind of work on so large a scale, and now the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and the Associate Director of the study are 
busily engaged in the task of developing the machinery for making the study. 
Philanthropy not to be outdone has also gone into National studies on a large 
scale. Mr. Rosenwald has given $100,000.00 to study the Federal Govern- 
ment in Education. So it happens that while Messrs. Cooper and Koos are 
directing in the name of the Federal Government a study of secondary edu- 
cation, Mr. Suzzallo will be, through the aid of philanthropy, studying the 
varied activities of the Federal Bureau. These are but two instances, and 
there are many smaller studies being carried on usually on a state-wide basis 
: but all of which are indicative of the urge to study, to question, and to try to 
evaluate. 


ae The question may quite naturally arise, why this seemingly increasing de- 
sire to investigate’? Is it something that has come on suddenly, or on the 
other hand is it but a slow coming development? Surveys we have had be- 
fore, individual problems in plenty have been attacked by single students in 
individual researches, and education has always had its critics both construc- 
ie tive and destructive. Is this present movement just a phase of a wider 
gle movement comprehending these types of study named above, and are we 
really seriously trying to critically evaluate some of the achievements we 
have at the present day in education ? 
sae Up to the present time in education, (defined a field or subject of study 
ne not the whole universe of study), most effort has gone into trying to develop 
a body of subject matter which would lend academic respectability to a new 
field of study. At first this subject matter was sought philosophically, (de- 
fined as the product of “pure reasoning), and later with the increasing promi- 
nence of scientific methods of study it was sought to develop this same sub- 
e ject matter through this latter and for the time being more popular method. 
In teaching this subject matter, as it was being developed, two types of ar- 
rangements have been used: the first, that of general courses which present 
the principles, and the generalizations of the subject leaving the applications 
to be made by the learner, and the second type a series of very special courses 
which, following an opposite course, leave the synthesis for the learner. All 
this subject matter is aimed ultimately to bring about a higher development 
of the teaching process which is a skill, for administration and supervision 
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and their various agencies, which constitute phases of that subject matter, 
exist only for the carrying on and the improvement of teaching. The beliefs 
of this new subject education, sometimes principles or even laws, have been 
disturbing factors in the whole machinery of teaching, for those who learned 
them have looked askance at those who learned to teach in the traditional 
way. As a further means of this questioning scientists became critical of 
philosophers and the disciples of the one were hardly taught tolerance of the 
views of the other. The exponents of the view that only the general should 
be taught the learner clashed with those who held for special course dealing 
sometimes almost with the minutiae of teaching. Some even have doubted 
whether teaching itself could be greatly improved by teaching the best beliefs 
concerning it, or even if a body of scientifically determined principles could 
be taught, whether it would accomplish the purpose, arguing that skills are 
not developed in this way. Out of this clamor of conflicting views has come 
a demand, frequently repeated, for an answer which will point the way 
nearer to a solution of these difficulties, and each one of these larger studies 
is a greater effort to meet that demand and answer these questions. Neither 
does it seem too optimistic to believe that each study will successively bring 
us nearer the truth. 


“TO ERR IS HUMAN” 


A prominent official of one of the large private foundations dealing with 
education said the other day: “The trouble with vou fellows at places like 
Peabody is that you make everybody dehumanize everything that he does be- 
fore you will accept it.” 

A first reaction of chagrin because of this accusation was followed by very 
definite pride. We are told that “the truth shall make you free.” is the 
truth really a thing which could be characterized as human? 

The laws of nature have a regularity and a fixity of operation which 
would seem to entitle them to the accusation of being dehumanized or in- 
human. It seems too bad that little children should fall when they stumble 
and should be hurt when they come in contact with sharp objects. It seems 
inhuman that the laws of health should operate to bring sickness and death 
to those who have attempted to bring relief to suffering humanity. 

The laws of learning are like the other laws of nature in this respect. 
It is, of course, very harsh to think of blaming a first grader for failing to 
dot his I's and cross his T’s. On the other hand, failure to correct these 
errors in the first grade is bound to react disastrously upon the future work 
of these same first graders. 

Criticism has always been brought against pure scientists, that their work 
is impracticable, that it bears no human relationship, that they are literally 
doing no good. And yet the scientists, in their inhuman search for abstract 
truths, have made possible the remarkable physical and industrial develop- 
ment of the present century. It would seem that the workers in institutions 
which are attempting educational research should be pleased, therefore, if it 
is recognized that their work has this inhuman quality which seems essential 
in a search for real truth. 

The search for truth seems to require a disregard of such human elements 
as tenderness, pity, and love while this search is going on. 
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In spite of this dehumanizing of educational investigations, the applica- 
tions of the truths found may be characterized by the most humane and al- 
truistic of consideration. Having found the laws of learning which operate 
regardless of wealth, poverty, color, race, creed, age, or physical infirmities, 
the humane teacher, loving children with a passionate devotion, can make 
applications which may do as much for the educational welfare and develop- 


ment of her children as the medical knowledge of a physician may do for 
their bodies. 


Therefore, let us glory in the dehumanized and impersonal character of 
our work of educational investigation and hasten its consummation in order 
that humanity may be served by the body of truth revealed. 


N. F. 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


|The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Grorck Peaspopy CoLLECE For TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise 
notices—brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 


Earlier English Drama. Edited and Arranged for Acting. American Edition Revised 
by Tuomas WuitrieLp Batpwinxn. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1929. 
Pp. xx + 304. 


A contribution to popularizing medieval plays. Twenty-four plays (three added 
in the American edition) are given, with an introduction and other helps toward stage 
presentation. An asset in school dramatics. Be 


The Environment of Three-Year-Old Children. By Dorotay VAN AtstyLe. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929. Pp. vii + 108. 


This is a Ph.D. dissertation. It attempts to add to the recent Burks and Free- 
man studies published in the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education (wrongly called by the author “the National Educational 
Association”). The investigation seeks to discover the relations between specific 
factors of home environment and scores on intelligence and vocabulary tests. How 
does the home environment depress or raise the I. Q. of the child when this occurs 
to any extent? A questionnaire directed to mothers was used, as well as a multiple- 
choice picture vocabulary test and the Kuhlmann Intelligence Scale for the chil- 
dren. The mothers were also given the Thorndike Word Knowledge test (as a 
disguised intelligence test which they were interested in taking). The homes were 
rated by means of the Minnesota Scale of Socio-Economic Level (by Chapin). 
Seventy-five 3-year-old children were studied. The child’s intelligence scores were 
found to be more highly related to the mother’s intelligence than to any other fac- 
tor. Environmental factors correlated more highly with the child’s vocabulary than 
with his intelligence scores, but since these factors were also closely related to the 
mother’s intelligence, it cannot be held that they influence the child’s mental age, 
the author contends. But why can the mother’s intelligence not operate on the 
child’s score in large part through the environment which she creates as well as 
through her heredity? Environmental factors which would presumably tend to 
raise the child’s score did not correlate more highly with that score than did 
factors which would apparently not have such an effect: that is the author’s answer. 


How Students Are Working Their Way Through School. By Aucustus B. Doroucz. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1929. Pp. 133. 


A helpful, inexpensive book for the principal to own, or for the school library. 
Twenty-eight brief, direct, readable chapters touching perhaps every known method. 
Twenty are written and signed by officers close to the problem in as many different 
colleges. 


The Sewing Book. By Biancne E. Hyper. New York: The Century Co., 1928. 
Pp. xxii + 348. 


An encyclopedic type of book, touching all the fundamental processes and materials 
of sewing. Thirty chapters, filled with information. One hundred seventy-six illustra- 
tions and diagrams. The facts given range from the very simple to the complex and 
rarely needed. It is hardly conceivable that any student could, at one stage of develop- 
ment, need or assimilate them all. No laboratory problems or projects regarding work. 
No pedagogy. If used as a text, practically a vast collection of statements to be mem- 
orized. More likely to be kept at hand for reference work; for such use it contains 
good material. 
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Greek and Roman Mythology. By Wit1aAm SHERwoop Fox. Boston: Marshall Jones 

Co., 1928. Pp. Ixii + 402. 

This is Volume I of the “Mythology of All Races” series, issued in a less expensive 
format. It is a substantial book, printed on plate paper and containing many illustra- 
tions, including notable, seldom-reproduced vase paintings, presented in color. Its point 
of view is the interpretation of typical myths as vehicles of religious thought. It is, 
therefore, synthetic and systematic, not a dictionary arranged for quick reference use. 
Nor is it a handbook of the mythology appearing as subject matter in modern literature 
and art. It is, however, well arranged and readily consulted, and constitutes a valuable 
complement to such dictionaries and handbooks. It presents first, not deities, but local 
heroes, and shows later that the gods are largely composite portraits made up of the 
characteristics appearing in the !ocal myths. The mythology of Italy is presented in a 
separate section. The book will be attractive to young readers. It is recommended 
for school libraries. 


Administration of Pupil Personnel. By Arcu O. Heck. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 

Pp. xx + 479. 

Twenty-one chapters of comprehensive, simply written discussions and explanations 
of why and how teachers should keep accurate records concerning their pupils. Many 
and diverse kinds of records are considered. The book is suitable for study by teachers 
in training and in reading circles. It will aid teachers toward comprehending, in im- 
portant respects, the school administrator’s point of view. 


The Relative Merits of Conventional and Imaginative Types of Problems in Arith- 
metic. By Harry G. Wueat. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929. (Contribution to educ., No. 359). 

Weaknesses in the experimental technique, some of them apparently unrecognized 
by the investigator, some recognized but incapable of evaluation, render doubtful the 
conclusion that “imaginative” arithmetic problems have no special advantages over 
“conventional” problems. Lack of care in the preparation of the paired problems 
makes comparisons impossible. New statistical measures (e. g., the “index of careful- 
ness”) are used without being validated. Whether obtained differences are reliable 
or not seems to be no concern of the investigator’s. The study adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the psychology of problem-solving or of the factors influencing suc- 
cess in this aspect of arithmetic. W. A. B. 


Enriched Teaching of Physical Education in the High School. By Maxir N. Wooprtnc 
and NorMA SCHWENDENER. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929. Pp. ix + 143. (Enriched Teaching ser., No. 5.) 

An excellent mass of material for use of Teachers Training College. A. D. B. 


A Study of the Soctability of Elementary School Children. By Jnt-Cu1nc Hsta. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. (Contributions to educ. 
No. 322.) Pp. 64. 

It is difficult to see any reason for this type of study. The author’s basic data con- 
sist of pupils’ rating of themselves and of each other, teachers’ rating of pupils, and 
scores on a specially devised “sociability” test. The data obtained from these sources 
are then correlated separately and as composites.: The investigator seems to recognize 
the weaknesses in his data, but this knowledge does not prevent him from attempt- 
ing to study the nature of sociability by statistical manipulation. The “sociability” 
test, for example, seems to have distinct promise, and the investigator might well 
have devoted all his energies to the refinement and careful standardization of this in- 
strument. Instead, however, he, himself, points out the very great limitations it pos- 
sesses in the form in which he uses it, and then accepts the scores obtained there- 
from at their face value for the purpose of correlation. The same line of criticism 
can be directed against all the other measures employed in the study. 


Health Readers; Teacher’s Manual; Guide for a Health Program, Grades 1-3. By 
Jessie I. Lummis and Scuawe. Yonkers: World Book Company, 
1929. Pp. viii + 196. 

A practical book for teachers who must guide health projects in grades one, two, 
and three. Posters, pageants, exhibits, are certain aspects that are thoroughly de- 

veloped. H. A. 
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The Psychology of Adolescence. By Fow.er D. Brooxs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1929. Pp. xxiii + 652. 

Adolescence has too long been described and interpreted uncritically and senti- 
mentally. The popular notions regarding this period of development have been very 
much in need of de-bunking. The author of this text has undertaken to perform this 
task. The first half of the book is replete with the results of quantitative studies 
which are analyzed dispassionately and impartially. The topics of physical and intel- 
lectual development are admirably handled. One might well wish for similar data in 
the latter half of the book where problems of emotional development and of person- 
ality and hygiene are treated. The absence of such data cannot however be charged 
against the author—there simply are no sound data on these points. Lacking these, 
the author presents a sane helpful discussion based on observation and inferences from 
psychology. It is easily the best, and, in fact, the only good text in the field. W. A. B. 


The Unique Character of American Secondary Education. By CHARLES HUBBARD 
Jupp. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. 63. (Inglis Lecture, 1928.) 


In the above little volume is included Professor Judd’s lecture in that series 
known as the Inglis Lectures one of which is delivered annually by some leader in 
education and published by Harvard College. 

The unique characteristics of the American Secondary School are, according to 
Professor Judd, accessibility, flexibility, and size. His lecture is a challenge to the 
statements of William S. Learned published in Bulletin Number Twenty of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in which Mr. Learned draws 
comparisons between American and European secondary education that reflect serious 
discredit on American attempts to educate at the secondary level. C. Wo 


Mechanical Drafting Handbook. By Frank R. Kepier. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 

Publishing Company, 1928. Pp. 127. 

This “handbook” was prepared to meet industrial education requirements and is 
approved by a committee of the Vocational Education Society of Michigan. It is in 
three parts and presents standard practices in drafting with complete, though concise, 
directions. The third part is devoted to tables of use mainly in machine drafting. 

Though emphasis is placed upon the metal working industries, this book should 
prove valuable to both teachers and pupils in promoting uniformity in what has been 
an unnecessarily varied drafting practice. 
The Elementary School Library. By Wiaaiam A. Kinc. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xiii + 224. 


An account of the organization and administration of the library in the elemen- 
tary school. The materials for the book were gathered through conferences, question- 
naires, and personal experiences. 

The book is helpful to all those concerned with the problem of the place and func- 
tion of the library in the elementary school. Some sections are inadequately treated, 
for instance financing the library. The index is inadequate. The bibliography is incom- 
plete, but suggestive. 

The book is one of the pioneers in this rapidly developing field of school en- 


deavor. W.-B: 


Leisure and Its Use. By Herpsert L. May and Dorotuy Prrcen. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1928. Pp. xx + 268 


_ This book attempts to give a resume of the playground and recreational activities 
in the principal countries of Europe together with a brief account of like activities in 
this country. The materials were gathered through personal observations of Miss 
Dorothy Petgen and Miss Margaret Lawson, and from the observation and ex- 
periences of Mr. Herbert L. May. An extensive bibliography on the subject in the 
various countries considered was also studied. 

The book is an account of “impressions” rather than of “statistical fact.” 

The book is interesting and readable. It is helpful in providing materials through 
which to evaluate the leisure time activities commonly found in the U. S. 

The work lacks an index and the table of contents is inadequate. W. D.C. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Books of Stories. Edited by Emity H. Opear. New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1928. 
Pp. vii +428. (Academy classics for junior high schools.) 


A well chosen anthology of short stories for school use. B. 2 
The Black Arrow. Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Dororny L. Hotm. N. Y.: 
oe Allyn and Bacon, 1926. Pp. vi + 436. (Academy classics for junior high school. 
An attractive and cheap edition of the famous classic. B. R. 


Story and Study Readers; Primer, First-Fifth Readers. By Jounn W. Wires, 
Cuartes E. Skinner and Matuinpe C. Gecks. Richmond, Va.: Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, 1928. 6V. 

This series starts out with liberal illustration in color on every page—a necessity 
for the littlest ones—and continues to inspiring deeds. There are helpful tests of 
grammar, too, and tests that are “pleasant to take.” The stories are very new, most- 
ly from recent books and magazine for young people. H. A. W 


Adventures in Health. By Forsts Mouton. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1928. Pp. x + 140. Illustrated by Eloise Burns. 

_ Two youngsters learn from the animals and plants how to be healthy; from ex- 

3 cursions afar, where they encounter many dangers but always see them in time, they 

learn the practices of “Safety First.” A roomful of reading youngsters will learn, 

too, of things that will make them wiser and healthier. H W. 


1000 and One; the Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films. Edited by Netson L. GREENE 
and others. Chicago: The Educational Scheen, Inc., 1929. 6th ed. 

The sixth edition of the standard classification of films for school and church 
use. Each title is annotated. Precise information on how to secure them; full in- 
formation on all projecting equipment. There is a special section on 16-mm. subjects. 

H. 


Far Away Hills. By Mavup PrerersHaw and Miska PerersHaw. Comp. by Wilhel- 
ble Pics mina Harper and Aymer J. Hamilton. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. xiii + 366. (Treasure Trails, for grade five.) 


Buried Treasure. Comp. by SopH1A McEntyre and Marietta New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xiv + 190. 


Treasure Trove. Comp. by SopH1a McEntrye and Marietta VoorHEEs. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xiv + 175. 


Treasure Trails—Far Away Hills. By WitaetMixa Harper and AyMer J. Ham- 
mton. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
A collection of fifty-two stories, mostly new and written by Americans, that 
point “the way to the treasures that lie in books.” Approximately fifth grade level. 
H. A. W. 


The Sunshine School. By J. Mack Anpress and Mase. C. Bracc. Boston: Ginn 


and Company, 1928. Pp. ix + 185. (Story ser. in health). Illustrated by Kayren 
Draper and Cornelia J. Hoff. 


The most elementary of a series of story readers for healthy living. The appea! 
to children is vivid; they should actually want to eat spinach, for example. 
A. W. 


Buried Treasure, and Treasure Trove. By SopHi1aA McEntyre and Martierra Voor- 
HEES. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 


ee Two readers designed particularly “to meet, as psychologically as may be, the 
a instability of attention found in certain limited groups in the ninth and tenth grades 
of the high school.” Strangely, the author discourages their use in eighth grade or 
lower, or for “the average ninth or tenth grade classes.” The reviewer’s considers 
the selection good, however, for any youngsters of junior high school age who like 
vivid stories. a. A. 
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eating may determine 
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willbe a seatence or 
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N years of school attendance 

will influence or form the pos- 
ture habits of a lifetime. With compul- 
sory education, posture principles and com- 
fort in seating should be considered. 


Good posture promotes good health. Cor- 
rect seating is essential to good posture. 
Research and investigation by specialists in 
seating posture and schoolroom practice have 
fixed certain principles governing posture. 


Tubular Stee! Combinatton Desk No. 101 School seating should be —cCan be —con- the? Cane 
—An old time favorite in type, but built . . : or love his work under such cond:tions? 
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steel schoo! seats are so built. ee 


The facts are available. Investigate. Be- 
come informed that you may distinguish be- 
tween seating truths and selling propaganda, 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. v) Chicago, Illinois 


Branches in All 


Steel Adjustable Desk and Chair, Pedes- 
tal type, No. 104—Where fixed desks 


Principal Cities 


Universal No. 134—Two boys 


(permanently placed) are preferred or American products are distributed nationally by accred- 
best suited to the work, this popular 
adjustable type meets ail principles of ited warchousing distributors on a One-Price Policy 


correct sizing and posture. 


following pamphlets availableto 
q othcials and teachers interested in posture 
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The Human Body and Its Care. By S. Weir NewMayer and Epwin C. Broome. 
Cincinnati: American Book Company, 1928. Pp. vi + 314. (Health and happiness 
series). 

In a single volume, written on the high school level, are included the essentials of 
anatomy, physiology, and personal and community hygiene. It stresses the coopera- 
tion of the home in health instruction and the development of good health habits. 
H. A. W. 


The New Third Reader. By Ewa A. Smepiry and Martua C. Otsen. Chicago: Hall 

and McCreary Company. 1929. 

This book is an interesting combination of material that is fanciful and factual. 
The former is not out of reason—animals, for example, are not dressed in clothes. 
The latter most appropriately emphasizes the life out of doors where the most im- 
portant facts really are. H. A. W. 


e New Healthy Living. Books I and I], By CHartes Epwarp A. Winsiow and 
Mary L. Haun. New York: Charles E. Merrill and Company, 1929. 2V. Pp. 
viii + 312; vit 438. 

Two volumes on junior high school level that stress these points: Health edu- 
cation should be positive—“do” rather than “don’t”; it should be practical, focused 
on the formation of health habits; it should be intellectually satisfying, not merely a 
“drill program”; it should correlate with other school subjects. H. A. W. 


The Box Book. By Haze. F. SHowarter. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1929. Pp. xi+ 185. Illustrated by the author (Work and play ser.) 

A unique book of construction, in which all the materials are cardboard paper 
boxes. You would never believe so many toys, models, and clever knick-knacks to 
make little eyes pop could be made out of such humble sources. There is also a chap- 
ter on converting wooden boxes into useful things. H. A. W. 


Music Appreciation Readers. Books I to V. By Hazet Gertrupe Lin- 
coln: The University Publishing Company, 1928. 5V. Illustrated by Ruth Mary 
Hallock. 

A most unique series that utilizes the childs’ efforts and practice’ in learning to 
read for developing a taste for music. The stories are charming; the vocabulary grad- 
ed. While music is emphasized, correlations with history, geography and travel are 
strong. 


Book I introduces the principal instruments of the orchestra. The level is about 
the second grade. Colored illustrations are on practically every page. Book II intro- 
duces musical games, more complex instruments, and a few composers. Book III 
presents more composers, elementary interpretation of famous compositions, and re- 
lationships of instruments—as evidenced by the question, “Name the members of 
the “Wind Ins strument Family’.” There is also much about folk songs in this volume. 
}o0k TV expands upon composers, famous songs, musical peoples of the world. Book 


V tours the world in great stories that have been set to music, emphazing their hu- 
man qualities. 

Js musical taste degenerating in America? It would not—could not—if any rea- 
wable number of our young people were given such backgrounds of appreciation 
as offered in this series. H. A. W. 


In Field and Forest. By and ELeanor Evanston: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1928. Pp. 288. (Mother Nature series, book 3.) 
One of the “Mother Nature Series” that features alluring titles—such as: “Wa- 
ter Babies.” “The Smallest Bird in the World,” “The Puzzles Centipede,” and the 
like, tempting the children of about the fifth grade to taste and—we_ believe—ask 


for more. H. A. W. 


New Wide Awake Junior; an Easy Primer. By Ciara Murray. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1929. Pp. vii + 113. (New Wide Awake Readers.) 


New Wide Awake Primer. By Ciara Murray. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. v + 112. 
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y Announcing two 
significant volumes 


: SUPERV ISION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Crarence R. Stone, author of “Silent and Oral Reading” and Stone's “Silent 
Serics” 
This text is planned to give practical and specific help to all persons engaged in 


i the supervision of instruction. The objectives in the supervision of instruction 

are analyzed, and supervisory ideals, methods, techniques, and means developed 
1. at length. Each of the elementary school subjects is discussed. The book 
S. gives the principal effective help in the arrangement of a well-balanced program. 
- In the Riverside Textbooks in Education. $2.50. 

CORRECTIVE ARITHMETIC, Vol. Il 

‘ By Wortu J. Ossurn, Professor of School Administration, Ohio State University, 
‘ and Director of Research, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

This volume, as Volume I, rests upon an extensive research program. Careful error 
studies are the background of the chapters on CoMMOoN FRaAcTions, 
d Decimal Fractions, ARITHMETIC AS A PREPARATION FoR HIGHER MATHEMATiCcs, and 
a Wuat to TEACH IN Eacu Grape. The book aims to provide a method of diagnos- 

ing pupil needs, and to provide suitable experiences in the way of practice material 
; for the relief of these needs. $1.80. 
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FACTS ABOUT SHELDON Whe “ther painting FLOWERS or 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 1 PES art class } 


; Here are the facts about Sheldon labora- will find best resul S come by 4 

4 tory, home economics and vocational fur- ¥ 
tery, bo using the popular "“PRANG": 
Thirty years’ experience—largest factory , WATER COLORS: 
and resources in the laboratory furniture ‘ “MADE BY THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY: 
industry—18,000 schools, colleges and ‘ 

universities equipped with Sheldon furni- fo us for our free helps 

ture—300 designs of proven merit from P"WATER COLORS IN THE ART CLASS' 

which to choose—heaviest material and 
Strongest construction by actual test— 4 THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 4 
free equipment planning service. 

Send for Your Copy. LEADERSHIP, 1835 
E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory Furmiture Specialists for Thirty Years 
Muskegon, Mich. 
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New Wide Awake Readers. By Ciara Murray. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1929. 4V. 

A six-series—junior, primer, first to fourth readers that claim three essentials of 
good reading-books: proper grading; quality of stories—really worth-while topics 
rather than mere silly tales; real interest to children, which is a thing of style rather 
than selection. A good score is deserved—we believe—on all three counts. 

H. A. W. 


Modern Archery. By Artuur W. Lampert, Jr. New York: A. S. Barnes and 

Company, 1929. Pp. xiv + 306. 

One of the oldest modes of hunting and combat has been vigorously revived as an 
outdoor sport and competition. An authority—a champion of the mid-west writes in full 
detail of this art, which perhaps surpasses golf in the coordination required of hand 
and eye. The personal element—the “heroes” of modern archery—is emphasized; the 

H. A. W. 


author certainly is a “fan”! 


Children’s Own Readers; Pets. By Mary E. PENNELL and AticE M. Cusack. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1929. 
For the littlest readers, who are 


asked to draw the pets described on space that 
left at the bottom of the page. H. A. W. 


My Book (UI to V). By Marjorie Harpy. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Company, 

1929. 

When little eyes get tired of reading, 
How appropriate, then, is a “personal box 
pictures to color, words to cut out, blanks 
Unique “self-directed seatwork” 
Way” series of readers. 


little hands should have something to do. 
ik” that accompanies a reader—a book with 
to fill in, by drawing as well as by writing. 
accompanying every volume of “The Child’s Own 
H. A. W. 


Just Published | Adopted for Basal Use in North 


Carolina, Alabama, and Indiana 


Daily Drills for 
Better English 


By Edward Harlan Webster 
STORY AND STUDY 
A practical text founded upon 15 years of 
experimental work and a nation-wide ques- READERS 


tionnaire and test. It utilizes diagnostic 
tests, drills, and setting-up exercises; it pro- Wurners-SKINNER-GEcks. These 
vides sclf-measurement tests. With this | readers contain recreatory and in- 
method ciasses have increased their scores | formational material. Procedures 
on tests as much as from 60% to 90% | are given which develop every de- 
she weeks Sead tor exasination sirable reading habit, attitude, and 
copy skill on each grade level and pro- 


gressively from reader to reader. 
World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York Johnson Publishing Co. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago Atlanta Office: 553-4 Candler Annex 


424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta Richmond Chicago 
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